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FOREWORD 


A Quarterly Review is expected to give some account of recent 
work in the fields of its interest. About a third of our space 
is normally reserved for book-reviews, and in addition, a$ 
on this occasion, there are often article-reviews. Nevertheless 
it remains very difficult to deal with all books which seem 
to claim notice, although they are only a small proportion 
of those which are sent. The principle has been to choose for 
review books which seem unlikely to receive adequate assessment 


in other places. 


It has been supposed, we understand, that historical articles 
will not be accepted unless they are of monastic interest. In 
fact all work which bears significantly upon religious issues 
will be most gladly considered. And the first article of this 


> 


number should be a further proof that a ““part -line’’ is not 


rigidly enforced P 


Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and business 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual 


subscription is twelve shillings. 


THE OPTIMISM OF GRACE 


By ABBOT AIDAN WILLIAMS 


with which Pére Rondet introduces the reader to his 

study of the theology of grace.1 His work is more than 
just timely; it is a notable event in the process of 
theological thought. There is something in the air today 
which makes it more than ever urgent that some attempt 
should be made to synthetize what has happened to this 
aspect of revelation during the past two thousand years 
and to give some assessment of the result. Nearly all the 
problems under keen discussion today centre on grace— 
to name but three, the relationship between the natural 
and the supernatural, the problem of the salvation of 
pagans and other non-Catholics, the indwelling of the 
divine Persons in the souls of the just. 

No fruitful advance in theology can be made except 
against an historical background intelligently assimilated. 
It has to be borne in mind that theology is not one of 
those sciences working on data derived a posteriori from 
what may be called the static constitution of the universe. 
Its data are God-given in the context of human history, 
having their source in the divino-human intervention 
of the Word-made-Flesh. Neither have they been 
furnished by Christ in the fully-developed content of 
their profound implications nor in scientific inter-relation 
with one another. This working-out is to be the task 
of human intelligence throughout human history until 
the end—not, of course, that divine truth has been left 
to the jeopardy of mere human reasoning; watching over 
all the vicissitudes and struggles of the latter in its effort 
towards greater understanding there is the Magisterium 
of the Church, fortified with the infallible authority 
with which Christ invested it and ready always to intervene 


1 Gratia Christi: Essai d’histoire du dogme et de théologie dogmatique. By 
Henri Rondet, s.j. (Beauchesne, Paris 1948) Pp. 396. 


|: would not do to be deceived by the disarming modesty 
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by way of decision in the fullness of its time. In the 
interim, however, it is the professional office of the 
theologian to expound dogmatic truth in its current 
state of development, distinguishing between what has 
been stabilized already in official teaching and what as 
yet remains open to further discussion; at the same time 
he is called upon by his own speculation to contribute 
his quota towards further development. To discharge 
either function he needs a sound historical background. 
Moreover this must be communicated to his disciples, 
if they are to receive due enlightenment from his teaching. 

The historical atmosphere in which dogma “grows 
up’ has suffered considerable neglect in the not too 
remote past, but its importance has come to be recognized 
in recent years, and valuable efforts have been made to 
supply the missing material. The treatise on grace has 
been crying out for someone to give it its historical 
framework. It is to Pere Rondet’s great credit that he 
has faced such an undertaking and has succeeded in 
presenting in compact yet lucid form the highly complex 
history of this dogma from its first adumbrations in 
Revelation to the publication of Mystici Corporis. It is, as 
far as we are aware, the first work by a Catholic theologian 
to cover this immense field. A distinctly valuable feature 
of the book is the wealth of bibliographical reference, 
truly astonishing in its exhaustive nature, with which 
the text is supported at every step. 

Gratia Christi is divided into four books, viz. I Origins; 
II Tradition; III Mediaeval Theology; IV The Modern 
Epoch. 

Pére Rondet seeks in a preliminary chapter to discover 
some preparation for the revelation in paganism. He 
finds it in the confused desire for grace which seeps 
through on all sides, in particular in the negations and 
distortions of the genuine concept of prayer. The Old 
Testament is already virtually Christian, Its progressive 
revelation of a personal, providential God, before whom 
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man’s proper attitude is one of humility and need, and 
the all-pervading consciousness of the sinful state of 
human nature, voiced above all in prayer, reaches a 
climax in the mysterious prophecy of the law of grace 
(Ezechiel, xxxvi, 26). In the New Testament the theolo 
of grace is contained in germ in the spirit of Sonship 
as revealed by Christ. In the Synoptics all the elements 
are given in the central theme of the loving, merciful 
Father who bestows good gifts on his children and upon 
whom they must rely and to whom they must appeal for 
all they need. The formal aspect of grace becomes 
explicit in St John, above all in the allegory of the vine. 
Pére Rondet notes (p. 43, n. 5) that it is commonly 
overlooked that St John as a witness of Christ is prior 
to St Paul, and that the doctrine of the latter, although 
it does indeed throw further light on revelation, is 
_déja une théologie au sens précis du terme’. This 
Pauline theology is marked by an emphasis on grace as 
the remedy for sin, but we are warned not to look for 
any basic difference between St: Paul’s view of grace 
and that of St John. For the former, as well as the latter, 

ace is an interior renewal; the Christian is an adopted 
son of the Father, a brother of Christ, and is made so 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost within him. 

The theme of the opening study in the second book 
is that of the divinization of the Christian, the doctrine 
so dear to the Greek Fathers. Pére Rondet finds the first 
synthesis of Johannine and Pauline theology in St Irenaeus 
with its characteristic note of Christian optimism; this 
latter is to be henceforward traditional teaching, ‘méme 
s'il faut composer plus tard avec ce qu’on est convenu 
d’appeler, par une grande injustice a l’égard de saint 
Augustin, le pessimisme ‘‘augustinien’’’ (p. 83). It is 
with St Cyril of Alexandria that the doctrine of the 
GcoTroinois attains to its fullest stature among the 
Greeks. As applied later to mystical life by the Pseudo- 
Denys and St Maximus Confessor it has been basic in 
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Byzantine theology ever since, and the concepts of 
created grace and of the supernatural order have not 
been admitted. In the west pre-occupation with Pelagian- 
ism and with the Augustinian reaction to it for many 
centuries diverted attention from what cannot but be 
a rich fount of spirituality. It is this Augustinian teaching 
which claims the remaining four chapters of the second 
book. For St Augustine grace is pre-eminently an influence 
liberating from the bondage of sin. Pere Rondet lays 
stress on the dynamic quality of St Augustine’s thought, 
contrasting it with the more static concepts of the great 
scholastics; it is derived more closely from an analysis 
of personal experience. The more rigid features of his 
doctrine are traced to the failure of the saint to realize 
that, even if offered to all, grace could still be gratuitous ; 
his idea of the gratuity of the divine gifts is unduly 
anthropomorphic. ‘A vrai dire, Augustin était lui-méme 
trop philosophe pour traiter de la prédestination comme 
si Dieu était dans le temps, comme si la choix des élus 
se faisait au commencement de |’histoire du monde . 
mais les nécessités de la polémique obligent le pauvre 
évéque a descendre de ces hauteurs’ (p. 141). His 
paramount anxiety was to defend the divine power and 
absolute transcendence. The Church has assimilated to 
her doctrine the new elements of synthesis provided. 
In the third book the whole medieval period is covered 
up to the Reformation. In the centuries from St Augustine 
to the golden age of Scholasticism little more was done 
than to repeat him. One can distinguish a ‘right wing’ 
stressing Predestination and a ‘left wing’ anxious above 
all to preserve human liberty, each reading St Augustine 
in its own sense. Indeed this oscillation, as Pére Rondet 
calls it, between semi-Pelagianism and Predestinationism 
has gone on ever since; the terms of debate have been 
limited in the course of time, but the mystery has not 
been eliminated. In this connexion the author remarks 
that ‘il faut distinguer ici soigneusement l’erreur semi- 
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pélagienne, qui est condamnée et détestable, et la 
tendance, qui est surtout la réaction d’une conscience 
chrétienne contre qui voudrait sacrifier la liberté’ (p. 
168, n. 2). It was the rediscovery of Aristotelian 
philosophy that gave the incentive to the distinction 
between nature and the supernatural and thus laid the 
way open for the Thomistic synthesis. More than St 
Augustine, St Thomas insists on the transcendence of the 
supernatural end. It is the great merit of the latter that 
he is able to reconcile philosophy and theological tradition 
by showing how the supernatural finality of the rational 
creature gives true consistency to the natural order. 
Man is engaged in the simultaneous pursuit of two final 
ends, of which one, the terrestrial happiness of the 
philosophers, is in proportion to his natural powers ; 
the other, the true final end, which satiates man’s desire, 
is the Beatific Vision—a fact inaccessible to the philoso- 
phers as the object of a revelation. There is inter- 
dependence between the two orders; like body and soul, 
they call for one another. Hence, Pere Rondet concludes, 
‘le probleme de la nature pure est étranger aux 
perspectives de saint Thomas et de ses contemporains’ 
(p. 207). Adam could have been created in naturalibus 
according to St Thomas, but by that he means not in a 
state of ‘pure nature’, but simply without the super- 
natural panoply of grace and virtue, with the presumption 
that this endowment would be given later and prepared 
for by the auxilium Dei moventis. The perfect corres- 
pondence between the two orders, as worked out by 
St Thomas, leaves several points open to further 
speculation, e.g., the relation of infused moral virtue 
to natural virtue, the precise meaning of the vulnus 
naturae as an effect of original sin. In its bearing on the 
latter point Pere Rondet notices that St Thomas has not 
made the exact distinction between actual and habitual 
race which is found in later theologians. Hence, when 
he speaks of a bonum naturae apart from grace, it is of 
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habitual grace only that he is thinking, so that he is no 
less radical than St Augustine. St Thomas does not deal 
ex professo with the relation between grace and freedom; 
for him the problem is that of the more general relation 
between first and second cause. “La Cause premiere 
n’est ni nécessaire ni contingente, elle est transcendante. 
De ce point de vue métaphysique, la position thomiste 
est inexpugnable, et il est regrettable qu’on ait attendu 
le XXe siécle pour en comprendre la profondeur et la 
sérénité’ (p. 225). A further synthesis in which this 
metaphysic would be harmonized with the spiritual history 
of the individual and of humanity as a whole was not 
achieved by the Angelic Doctor. 

The period between St Thomas and the Reformation 
is marked by the disastrous breakdown of this dove- 
tailing of nature and supernature. This failure manifests 
itself in three tendencies, viz. (i) the virtual pantheism 
of the German mystics—a distortion of the supernatural, 
isolated from its roots in the natural; (ii) the Pelagian 
atmosphere of the Nominalist School—the reduction 
of the supernatural to a purely extrinsic, historical 
contingency; (iii) exaggerated Augustinianism—the 
supernatural as destructive of nature. Theological thought 
had become unreal ; it was no longer adequate to interpret 
personal experience. The way to the Reformers was open. 

Book IV begins with the Reformers and brings the 
history of grace up to our day. Luther was an ‘intuitive’, 
seeing everything in the light of his own extraordinary 
experience and seeking desperately for escape from his 
own spiritual impasse. His theory of imputed justice 
derives directly from Nominalism with its extrinsic 
notion of the supernatural. The denial of co-operation 
with grace is exaggerated Augustinianism. Calvin was 
more specifically Augustinian, the originality of his 
system showing itself most in his views on Predestination, 
according to which reprobation and election are prior 
to any consideration of the sin of Adam. The relations 
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between God and man are conceived in a highly an- 
thropomorphic manner. The result is an absolute 
theological determinism. As with Luther, grace is 
entirely extrinsic. Yet Calvin assigns an important place 
to works, which is to be traced to his keenly-felt sense 
of the Christian community, ruled by its leaders as 
representatives of God. 

In the Council of Trent, by its decree on Justification, 
a return was made to the teaching of the great Augustinians 
of the thirteenth century, ‘mais apres l’avoir assouplie, 
nuancée, replacée dans les données concrétes de 
.’expérience et de la vie spirituelle’ (p. 284). Justification 
transcends moral and juridical categories; it is a radical, 
ontological change in man, who, in its progressive 
achievement, is truly co-operative, not passive and inert. 
It is to be regretted that post-Tridentine theology has 
tended to regard this teaching as a halting-place, rather 
than as a point of departure for enlarging the horizon 
by assimilating these conclusions to the full content of 
the Christian faith. It has to be admitted, however, that 
what strikes us today so often as a ‘vain jeu de concepts 
et presque une dispute de mots’ (p. 286) arose from an 
attempt to meet problems which always offer a pressing 
challenge to human intelligence. 

According to Pere Rondet, theological manuals are 
creating a false impression when in their treatment of 
Baianism they concentrate on the relation between 
nature and the supernatural and overlook the fact that 
Baius had no idea of elevating grace and only an exclusively 
juridical view of merit. He visualized man in the state 
of innocence as having rights over and against God in 
virtue of the divine ordinance by which God agreed 
to reward his good works. Fallen man had forfeited these 
rights, but they are restored by the mercy of God in 
the redemptive grace of Christ; the works of man are 
now once more in proportion to the reward promised 
and they demand that reward of themselves. 
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In the long dispute about efficacious grace and freedom 
Jesuit theologians, according to Pere Rondet, were 
fighting less for a thesis of the schools than for their 
method of spiritual direction ; ‘toute l’ascése des Exercices 
étaient en jeu’ (p. 298). The pity is that theologians, 
whatever their school, sought to construct an optimism 
of nature as a relatively closed system within the super- 
natural, instead of overcoming radical Augustinian 
pessimism by an optimism of grace, in which the accent 
would be placed on the salvific will of God and the free 
co-operation of man; this is the true ennoblement of 
nature. There was no one of the stature of St Augustine 
or St Thomas to give them this lead; Descartes, Pascal, 
Spinoza and Malebranche were pre-occupied by other 
interests. 

When dealing with Jansenius and his rejection of 
pure nature, the author takes occasion to summarize 
briefly in a note (p. 310, n. 4) the history of that notion, 
very much on the lines of de Lubac in Surnaturel; indeed, 
he concludes with a reference to that work, ‘en attendant 
les controverses qu’il ne manquera pas de soulever’. 

The final chapter is devoted to a deviation on the part 
of certain theologians from the unilateral development 
of western thought on grace since the Council of Trent. 
The general tendency had been to give undue prominence 
to created grace, making it an end in itself, instead of 
indicating its subordination to the precise divinizing 
factor in the Christian, the uncreated grace of the divine, 
Trinitarian presence in the soul. Petavius was the first 
of the moderns to concentrate on this latter aspect of 
revealed truth by his return to the long neglected sources, 
the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. He was no 
speculative theologian, so that it is not surprising that 
the thesis he put forward is valuable rather as a step in 
the right direction than as a theological accomplishment. 
Petavius is following something adumbrated by St Thomas 
when he points out that the divinization of the Christian 
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is more than an opus ad extra, but his explanation of the 
presence of the Holy Ghost in the sanctified soul as 
parallel to that of the Word in his sacred Humanity is 
theologically untenable. Towards the end of the last 
century the German scholastic theologian, Scheeben, 
attempted to give more exact expression to these ideas. 
The Holy Ghost possesses us in the personal manner in 
which the Word possesses his human nature. Not only 
is he, along with the other Persons, the efficient cause 
of our holiness; he is moreover the unique formal cause, 
created grace being both an effect of his presence and a 
disposition for it. Here again the formula employed is 
not above reproach. A further attempt was made by 
Pére de Regnon in his valuable Etudes de théclogie positive 
sur la sainte Trinité: each divine Person is present in his 
proper personality, the Father as Father, the Son as 
epgendered by the Father, the Holy Ghost as bond of 
life uniting Father and Son, so that we are sons of the 
Father (not of the Blessed Trinity), brethren of Christ, 
spiritualized by the Holy Ghost. Somewhere in this 
direction is to be sought a greater clarity about the 
mysterious correspondence between man’s holiness and 
the eternal, Trinitarian life of God. 

In a short epilogue the author urges that if the rich 
content of the Christian revelation of grace is to be 
brought home to the modern man, some attempt must 
be made to reach him through the great philosophical 
systems that at the outset of the last century ‘ont laicisé 
le dogme chrétien’ (p. 342). There is no question of 
discarding the traditional heritage but of endeavouring 
to make these systems the occasion of further progress 
and precision in Christian theology. At the same time 
there must be a return to the masters of Christian thought, 
to Scripture and to the documents of the Magisterium. 
Modern philosophy is not to be rejected as a closed 
system; rather is it to be treated as an aspiration towards 
greater light. ‘On en revient toujours au méme theme: 
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la grace achéeve la nature de l’homme, mais elle s’édifie 
aussi sur les ruines de la nature. Elle ne donne la vie 
qu’en donnant la mort. Achever c’est couronner, c’est 
aussi détruire. Le pessimisme augustinien, si souvent 
dénoncé, est le soubassement nécessaire d’un optimisme 
de la Redemption; lui seul conduit au veritable humanisme 
chrétien’ (p. 344). 

The above lays no claim to be anything approaching an 
adequate summary of Pére Rondet’s four hundred pages, 
nearly any one of which contains ideas fertile enough 
to provoke an article. An attempt has been made to 
single out from his record of the history of grace leading 
notions which have guided the author in his interpretation 
of the objective facts. For the writer has been far from 
facing his task as a mere annalist ; he gives us history in 
its scientific sense. It is clear that he sees the whole 
development of the dogma of grace, despite manifold, 
deviations to this side or that, as unified by the admission 
that there is identified with human nature an appetite 
in virtue of which it is orientated towards the intuitive 
knowledge of God in himself as its true final end. This 
same appetite reaches out towards sanctifying grace as 
the absolutely requisite condition of any effective move- 
ment on the part of man in the direction of this end, 
since it surpasses any power of acting in human nature 
itself. Furthermore, created grace brings with it a first 
actuation of the final end in the divinization of the 
Christian by the uncreated, the Trinitarian presence of 
God within the soul. Thus sanctifying grace is itself a 
‘created actuation by Uncreated Act’! of the real 
potentiality for the supernatural inseparable from the 
very constitution of the rational animal. 


1 Although it does not appear in Gratia Christi we feel justified in using this 
phrase, which is the title of an important article by the late Pére de la Taille, 
Recherches de Science Religeuse, t. XVII, Feb.-April 1928, pp- 561 ff. Pére 
Rondet himself calls attention to it in the second of twu articles which have 
appeared since the publication of his book in Nouvelle Revue Theologique, May 
1949, PP 449 ff., June 1949, pp. 561 ff., in which he develops the theme of 
the divinization of the Christian. We recommend these articles as of the highest 
interest and importance in following out his thought. 
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Although this teaching is viewed with suspicion and 
distaste by so many modern theologians, it is surely 
easy to see what a magnificent vista it throws open. It 
would seem that the appetitus naturalis correctly under- 
stood in this Context can be reconciled with the potentia 
obedientialis which finds such general acceptance. 
Unfortunately it is so often confused, in argument e.g. 
about the interpretation of St Thomas, with some sort 
of elicited appetite dependent on knowledge. Admittedly 
its presence in human nature involves a disparity between 
man’s active power and passive capacity, but this is 
hardly an insuperable objection: it is rather the unique 
privilege of man, at the pinnacle of the hierarchy of 
beings making up the physical universe, that he should 
lend himself in this way to be the point of contact with 
the very being of God. One may feel, nevertheless, a 

eater and more justifiable hesitancy in accepting, with 
Pére Rondet (following in this Pere de Lubac) a rejection 
of the so-called order of pure nature altogether. We 
have been so accustomed to reading into the condem- 
nation of Baius a denial of any ontological exigency of 
the supernatural on the part of man. Yet it must be 
admitted that the argument that what falls under con- 
demnation is a juridical, not an ontological exigency— 
a right grounded in nature, a claim on God’s justice, 
not an appeal to his bounty—rings convincingly. 

Behind the ideas here presented there appears at times 
to lurk a certain ambiguity about the precise causality 
of sanctifying grace. Can we take it that the author sees 
it somewhat along the following lines: as an accidental 
form, by its formal causality, created grace (exercising 
a medicinal and elevating activity) qualifies human nature 
for the divine presence, and this is justification; at the 
same time sanctifying grace depends on the Trinitarian 
_ presence for its own being and in the order of material 
dispositive causality points to that presence? Thus any 
apparent conflict with the teaching of Trent seems to 
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be removed. We must admit, too, that some enlighten- 
ment about the history of actual grace would have been 
welcome. 

Pére Rondet has a fondness for appealing to the term 
‘anthropomorphical’ almost as though it were a deus ex 
machina. Even though on such occasions one has to 
acknowledge that a healthy critical note is brought to 
bear on lines of reasoning which have become very 
remote from the reality under discussion, a positive, 
corrective teaching does not come to the surface. Perhaps 
the-author means us to know that we are better advised 
to acquiesce in the mystery and accept the cul-de-sac 
confronting human intelligence, and this on more than 
one occasion is surely all to the good. 

Everyone who has thought about it will agree with 
Pere Rondet that further light on the nature of the 
divine presence in the sanctified soul is of immense 
importance for the spiritual life. One is tempted to 
suggest a line of approach from the angle of relation. 
God acts always as primum movens immobile, and any 
relation between his causality and its created effect is a 
mental fabrication on our part. Hence if we relate one 
or other of the divine Persons to any particular effect 
such a relation will be mental only ; it will be an appropria- 
tion in the technical sense, leaving intact the reality of 
divine action ad extra as common to the whole Trinity. 
On the other hand, our relations to God are real. Why, 
then, should there not arise ex parte nostra from the 
divine presence through sanctifying grace a triple real 
relation, one to each divine Person in accordance with 
his Personality? It must be surely in some such wa 
that his human nature is related to God the Son as 
belonging to him alone, although the hypostatic action 
is common to the whole Trinity. 

One last observation: in line with the latest findings 
of scholarship it is correct to ascribe the work de 
Sacramentis to St Ambrose himself (cf. p. 89). 
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which the name of the veteran secularist, Mr Joseph 

McCabe, appears as the sole author, it is claimed that 
no other branch of science is ‘so formally and emphatically 
opposed to fundamental religious conceptions as pre- 
historic archeology’. This is not the opinion of an 
isolated writer but an assumption widely held. It is 
thus to be regretted that while a large number of in- 
dividual Catholics have given themselves to this line of 
study it is one which Catholic apologists have for the 
most part shown a timidity in handling, even when 
they have not ignored it altogether. This has been partly 
due to the admitted difficulties of the subject. But it 
has been aided by the fact that those Catholics who set 
out to achieve a reconciliation between science and 
Catholic doctrine found themselves so readily suspected 
of heresy that their ardour was damped. It is true that 
these suspicions or accusations proceeded for the most 
part from persons unacquainted with the facts. But this 
did not help matters; for the very small Catholic minority 
which had some familiarity with the subject could not 
possibly serve as a counter-weight to the ill-informed 
majority. The opponents of the Church, on the other 
hand, seized upon the new knowledge and exploiting it 
to their own advantage imposed on the reading public 
the view that Christianity had been discredited thereby. 
The main difficulty in the way of the Catholic who set 
out to attempt a serious refutation of this thesis was 
that an exaggeratedly literal way of interpreting Scripture 
had come to be looked on as the only one compatible 
with orthodoxy. 

Though the idea of an evolution of living organisms 
from simpler forms had been broached in the eighteenth 
century the fierce religious controversy which was to 


I: a new Rationalist Encyclopaedia, on the title page of 
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spring from it blazed up only in 1860. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the new doctrine encountered 
a uniformly hostile reception among Catholics. Newman 
in private was not unsympathetic even when evolution 
was conceded a share in the production of the human 
body. But far more common was the attitude exemplified 
in such a man as Ullathorne who seems to have thought 
it sufficient to dismiss the notion as absurd and degrading. 
More significant than the pronouncements of individual 
bishops was the decree of the provincial council held at 
Cologne under the presidency of Cardinal von Giessel 
in the year following the appearance of the Origin of 
Species. Though this decree was no doubt mainly the 
result of the emotion caused by Darwin’s book, the 
recent discovery in the neighbourhood of Cologne of 
the celebrated Neanderthal man had probably something 
to do with it. The Council declared that the “spontaneous’ 
evolution .of the human body was something plainly 
contrary to Scripture and to Faith. By inserting this 
adjective it avoided an unqualified condemnation of 
the theory of Transformism as applied to the human body. 
But this reservation would have been noticed by but 
few who read the decree, and it was widely believed that 
the provincial condemnation would at no distant date 
be followed by a papal one. 

The expected pronouncement never came, though 
there opened a prolonged and unhappy phase in the 
history of Catholic thought which, it seems, is only now 
drawing to its close. To understand it we should bear 
in mind that between Galileo and Darwin there had been 
a long period of relative quiescence in the relations 
between scientists and theologians. Certain concessions 
had been made to geology by the latter. But as recently 
as ninety years ago, when the question of how to provide 
a higher education for Irish Catholics was under discussion, 
it was argued that it would be unsafe for them to attend 
an undenominational university unless there was a separate 
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Catholic chair of geology. Had the course of events 
shaped itself more happily all that was sound in the 
teachings of modern biology and anthropology would 
have been painlessly assimilated by Catholics. But con- 
viction that only a crude literalism should be employed 
in the interpretation of Genesis was too strong to admit 
of such a felicitous happening. The beliefs that the deluge 
had covered the whole earth and that mankind was not 
more than six thousand years old were not ones lightly 
abandoned. Even Bishop Berkeley in his dialogue Alciphron 
maintained that to pass this chronological limit was to 
abandon the Christian faith, and the Italian philosopher, 
Giambattista Vico, was suspected of unorthodoxy for 
accepting for the legendary Chinese Emperor Fu Hsi 
a date anterior to the Noachian deluge,! though the 
author of the Scienza Nuova could claim that a Jesuit 
chronologist, Father Martino Martini, had done the 
same.2 The only addition to the antiquity of man which 
seemed possible within the bounds of orthodoxy was 
that provided by the Septuagint which in relation to 
the Vulgate ante-dated the creation of Adam by twelve 
centuries. This figure is adopted in the Roman Martyrology. 

When therefore the handiwork of palzolithic man 
first became known, it was believed by those who accounted 
themselves orthodox Christians that the makers of these 
tools had lived only a few centuries before the Roman 
Empire. It is thus of interest to record that one of the 
first to claim a fabulous antiquity for the human race, 
or at least for a creature which could make tools, was 
a priest, the Abbé Bourgeois, who in 1867 found in 
Upper Oligocene beds at Thenay, near Orléans, flints 
which he believed to show traces of workmanship. He 
unfolded his views on the antiquity of man at an an- 
thropological congress at Brussels five years later. The 
scientific world showed itself divided in face of the 


1 Opere V, 53. ; 
2 Sinicae Historiae, Decas Prima, Amsterdam (1659) 21. 
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abbé’s claim. The militant free-thinker, Rudolf Virchow, 
stoutly opposed it. But Gabriel de Mortillet, a leading 
authority of the period, accepted it and created a 
mythical semi-human ancestor which he named Homosimius 
Bourgeoisii to be the maker of the supposed tools. No 
vestige of such a creature has been found. But three 
years before the Brussels congress the first breach in 
the position that there existed a revealed chronology 
had been made. In 1869 Pére Hyacinthe de Valroger, 
the colleague of Pére Gratry in the refounding 
of the French Oratory, contributed to the Revue des 
Questions Historiques an article entitled L’age du monde 
et de l’homme d’ apres la Bible et 1’ Eglise in which he asserted 
that neither the Bible nor the Church denied the right 
of geologists and archeologists to investigate the measure 
of time which had elapsed since the creation of the world 
and of man. Such a statement naturally caused a sensation 
eighty years ago, though now of course it would be a 
mere commonplace. The story of this change is one which 
would repay careful study, but while awaiting a fuller 
history of it we may welcome Comte Begouen’s brochure 
‘Quelques souvenirs sur le mouvement des idées transformistes 
dans les milieux catholiques’ (Bloud et Gay, 1945)!. The 
Count is well known as a prehistoric archeologist and 
is owner and explorer of the Aurignacian caves of Tuc 
d’Audoubert and Les Trois Freres in the department of 
the Ariege. His home surroundings were for another 
reason of a kind calculated to stimulate interest in studies 
of this nature. For his father, a fervent Catholic and a 
man of wide scientific culture, had relations with men 
of science of several nationalities. As early as 1879 the 
elder Count Begouen in a work entitled La Création 
évolutive had sought to build a bridge between the principle 
of creation and the theory of evolution. But the question 
of the origin of man was at that period complicated by 


1 The present writer is indebted to this work for a large number of the facts 
contained in the following pages. 
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a controversy which now seems rather quaint about 
the supposed existence of pre-adamites. Pére Valroger 
had, in the article referred to, admitted their possibility, 
as had the celebrated Dominican preacher, Pere Monsabré, 
in a conference at Ndétre Dame. The best informed of 
the writers who seemed disposed to entertain this 
hypothesis seriously was the Marquis de Nadailhac, a 
minor political figure of the period whose substantial 
work Les Premiers Hommes (2 vols, Paris, 1881) was 
probably the most complete text book of prehistoric 
archeeology in existence when it appeared. De Nadailhac, 
who was clearly favourable to the idea of evolution, 
admitted the absence of proof of tertiary man, but 
held that he must be presumed to have existed. He 
wrote before Neanderthal man had been established as 
a distinct type and thought that the only skull belonging 
to it with which he was familiar might be pathological 
and that, if the facial portion were found, it might be 
less removed from modern man than the skull would 
seem to warrant.! 

But books like those of the elder Begouen and the 
Marquis de Nadailhac left but little impression in Catholic 
circles. The necessity for an apologetic which took 
account of advances in science was scarcely realized. 
The apologists of the period were men of letters rather 
than scientists or critics. The small Catholic minority 
which was alive to the needs of the times might feel 
some disquiet but could do little. In 1881 Mgr Meignan, 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, prepared for Leo XIII a 
confidential memoir on this topic, which took a grave 
view. He asserted that it was but rarely that there could 
be found seminary professors capable of offering serious 
refutation of the errors of the day. The majority of them 
were insufficiently equipped as regards philosophy, 
history, archeology and the natural sciences. He added 
that neither preachers, givers of conferences, nor 


1i. pp. 149 ff. 
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catechists were in general competent to discuss the 
questions which occupied the attention of cultivated 
persons. Had Leo XIII been a man of small mind he 
might have ignored such a warning or even been dis- 
pleased at the frankness with which it was conveyed. 
Instead he showed a true largeness of outlook in promoting 
Meignan to membership of the Sacred College. Count 
Begouen has, however, shown that there did exist among 
French Catholics during the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century a thin stream of opinion favourable to 
Evolution. In 1885 one of the most noted ecclesiastics of 
the period, Mgr d’Hulst, Rector of the Institut Catholique, 
wrote to a militant opponent of “Transformism’, as 
Evolution was generally called by Catholics, reproaching 
him for appealing to the Bible in this matter, though 
admitting his right to raise the question whether the 
theory was supported by sufficient evidence. 

Six years later in a conference at Notre Dame Mgr 
d’Hulst went a step further, saying that Catholics should 
make their own whatever was of value in the concept 
of Transformism, while Pere Monsabré, in approbation 
of a work by Pere Leroy entitled L’évolution des espéces 
organiques, wrote that the theory of Transformism, so 
far from compromising orthodox belief in the creative 
action of God, reduced*it to a small number of trans- 
cendent acts, something which appeared more con- 
formable to the unity of the divine plan and the infinite 
wisdom of the Almighty. It is, however, stated that 
Pere Leroy’s book, even though it omitted to treat of 
the origin of man, was condemned by the Holy Office 
in 1895.! It seems at least certain that a work by the 
American theologian, Theodore Zahm, favouring a 
modus vivendi between Catholic theology and evolution 


i This statement is taken by Begouen from the work of MM. Salet and 
Lafont Evolution regressive (p. 45). These writers may have taken it from Pére 
de Sinéty’s article Transformisme in the Dictionnaire Apologétique, Vol. IV, cols 
1844, 1845. But the book is not found in an edition of the Index published 
in 1922. 
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even where the human body was concerned, was with- 
drawn from circulation after Leo XIII had personally 
intervened to prevent its condemnation. Yet Zahm 
could cite in support of his views such an authority as 
the, then recently deceased, Dominican theologian, 
Cardinal Gonsalez. 

Whatever the cause, the tide of theological opinion 
in Rome was in the 1890’s running strongly against 
acceptance of Evolution. Mgr Bonomelli, the liberal 
minded Bishop of Cremona, was compelled to make a 
public retractation of an utterance on this topic, and 
even Bishop Hedley of Newport is understood to have 
incurred some disfavour in Rome on account of a sym- 
pathetic review of Zahm’s book. When it is remembered 
how twenty years earlier Pius IX, a pope not especially 
pre-occupied with the problems raised by modern science, 
had made the distinguished biologist, St George Mivart, 
a doctor of philosophy after he had put forward the 
view that Adam’s body might have been only ‘mediately’ 
created, it may come as a surprise that under a Pope, 
so anxious to see a reconciliation between the Church 
and all that is best in modern civilization, such an in- 
cident as the withdrawal from circulation of Zahm’s 
book should have occurred. 

The state of tension created in Catholic circles whenever 
the word Evolution was spoken is attributable to more 
than one cause. Persons who held that Transformism 
was plainly repugnant to God’s word must of course 
reject at any cost the arguments adduced in support of 
it. The more moderate anti-evolutionists took up a 
different line. They asserted their readiness to believe 
in Evolution, if it were proved, while giving the im- 
pression that their minds were closed in such a way 
that no matter what the strength of the arguments 
brought forward they would never admit that they 
amounted to proof. Then there was a natural unreadiness 
to admit that an idea so associated in men’s minds with 
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factor was the prevailing belief that Evolution was 
repugnant to Christian sentiment. Count Begouen relates 
the interesting fact that in France a very important 
share in the opposition to evolutionary ideas came from 
women. Their hostility was, he says, stronger than that 
of the more cultivated clergy. Of the fanatical temper 
which prevailed we have further evidence in the life 
of Pére Lagrange from whose celebrated lectures on 
‘La méthode historique’ it had been found necessary to 
exclude women unless they were provided with a special 
authorization, which was in fact conceded only to ten.! 

In such circumstances as these Catholic evolutionists 
would express themselves only timidly and obscurely, 
fearing that they would be called heretics if they did 
otherwise. Many Catholic works belonging to the first 
and even later years of this century show therefore a 
curiously hesitant attitude. This is particularly noticeable 
in such an excellent book as the Abbé Guibert’s manual 
Les Origines. Even in its seventh edition (1923), recast 
by L. Clinchole, it expresses itself so cautiously on the 
origin of man as to be almost contradictory. The temper 
of the times is reflected also in such a standard work 
as the Dictionnaire Apologétique (1912) which contains 
an admirable article, Homme, by the Abbé Breuil and 
the Abbés A. and J. Bouyssonie. This article gives a 
succinct account of the then existing state of knowledge 
about early man, but stops short (it would seem under 
instruction from the editors) without stating the con- 
clusion which it suggests. As an offset to this, there is a 
very cautious article on Transformisme by Pére de Sinéty 
which concludes ‘aucun argument scientifique apodictique 
ne peut étre opposé a la thése traditionelle chez les 
catholiques, d’aprés laquelle le Créateur est intervenu 
d’une manicre spéciale pour la constitution corporelle 
du premier couple humain’. This may be true enough, 


1F.M. Braun, L’Oeuvre du Pére Lagrange, Pp: 97- 
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but it evades an important issue. Are the facts adduced 
by palaeontologists more easily explicable on the sup- 
position that some form of Evolution from a pre-human 
to the human form has occurred or are they not? A 
similar hesitancy is noticeable in Sir Bertram Windle’s 
book The Church and Science published by the Catholic 
Truth Society in 1917, though Windle left to himself 
seems to favour the idea that man arose as a ‘sport’ or 
mutation through an enlargement of the brain. 

In 1909 there fell the centenary of Darwin’s birth and 
the Jubilee of the Origin of Species. The University of 
Cambridge invited foreign universities to send repre- 
sentatives to the celebration. Among those invited to do 
so was the Catholic University of Louvain, which in 
spite of some criticism sent a delegate in the person of 
Canon Henri de Dorlodot. This gesture from a Catholic 
University was much appreciated, and Dorlodot was 
greeted in Cambridge with the warmest applause, a 
circumstance which showed how widespread was the 
wish among scientists that what was called ‘the conflict 
between religion and science’ should be brought to an 
end. Many years, however, were to roll by before a 
calmer atmosphere prevailed, and in certain respects 
the situation was to deteriorate. The controversy which 
raged round what was named ‘Modernism’ was con- 
cerned mainly with tendencies in contemporary philosophy 
and biblical criticism. It hardly impinged on the natural 
sciences, and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, a not friendly 
critic of the Roman Curia, could write that it might be 
reasonably assumed that a ‘tolerable latitude’ would be 
allowed to physico-mathematical and perhaps also to 
biological research. ! The Catholic opponents of Evolution 
claimed that Rome was not so neutral as von Hiigel had 
maintained, and the decree of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission of June 30th, 1909, had the appearance, at 
least, of giving them support. This decree, concerned 


1 Eternal Life, p. 341. 
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with the interpretation of Genesis 1-1, forbade an 
exegesis which did not admit of the special ‘creation’ 
of the first man and the production of the first woman 
from the first man.! No one in theory maintained the 
infallibility of the Biblical Commission, though the 
tendency was to treat it as infallible in practice. As, how- 
ever, the creation of man must be considered to have 
taken place when his soul was created, Catholics favour- 
able to the evolutionary idea claimed that the decree still 
left the matter open to discussion, and it is of interest to 
note that Rome never authoritatively interpreted it as 
excluding this view. 

During these years the controversy was gradually taking 
on a new background. In Darwin’s time palzontology 
could furnish but little evidence to support the theory 
of a genetic relation between the human and anthropoid 
stocks. Its advocates relied primarily on the data supplied 
by comparative morphology. Between Darwin’s death 
and the year 1921, when the manner of man’s origin 
began once more to be actively debated among Catholics, 
the situation underwent a change. There was gradually 
accumulating a quantity of evidence from the fossil 
remains of early man, belonging primarily, but by no 
means exclusively, to what was called the Neanderthal 
type. These discoveries lessened the morphological 
gulf between man and the higher apes and could be, but 
with difficulty, explained if every theory of Evolution 
were excluded. The Catholic opponents of Evolution 
ignored this evidence or put forced interpretations upon 
it, but they could not bring back the situation to where 
it had been before the new discoveries had been made. 
The arena of the conflict was also becoming more 
restricted. Even the most intransigent anti-evolutionists 

1Tt does not assert, however, that Eve was formed from a rib of Adam 
and taking advantage of the latitude thus permitted S. de Toledo Piza, a 
Brazilian biologist, has recently suggested that what God took from Adam’s 


body in order to create Eve was a chromosome. Revista de Agricultura, Sept.- 
Oct. 1946, pp. 459, 460. 
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seemed prepared to admit that our breeds of domestic 
animals were descended from untamed ancestors and 
had not been created as they are today. This admission 
was a breach, albeit a small one, in the anti-transformist 
position. But it was a breach which once made could 
not be easily closed, and there was from now onwards 
a marked, though not universal tendency, to confine 
the battle to that part of the theory which concerned 
human origins. The anti-evolutionists were, however, it 
seems, strong enough to prevent the appearance of the 
second volume of Dorlodot’s book Le Darwinisme au 
point de vue de I’Orthodoxie Catholique. 

The more recent history of this distressing conflict 
is dated by Begouen from the publication in 1921 of 
Marcellin Boule’s standard work, Les Hommes Fossiles. 
The learned author, while laying down that no direct 
Jine of descent from ape to man could be shown, main- 
tained that it was necessary to postulate for them a 
common origin. A work of such erudition and from 
such a master could not be ignored by French Catholics, 
and the situation had so far changed that it could meet 
with a reception which was not uniformly hostile. Out 
of the polemic which it aroused emerged a new leader 
of the Catholic transformists, Pere Teilhard de Chardin, 
s.J., a former pupil of Boule himself, and a collaborator 
with Mr Charles Dawson and Dr Smith Woodward in 
the sensational discoveries at Piltdown. The Catholic 
anti-transformists also found a leader in the person of 
Professor Vialleton, holder of the chair of Biology in 
the University of Montpellier. Not only in France but 
in England as well was Vialleton acclaimed as a new 
Theseus who had overcome the Darwinian Minotaur, 
and placing too much confidence in his arguments Mr 
Hilaire Belloc rushed imprudently into the fray under 

rovocation from Mr H. G. Wells. Count Begouen 
allows that Vialleton was the most serious of Boule’s 
critics, but considers his arguments against Evolution 
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to have no more value than those by which it can be 
demonstrated that it is impossible for a locomotive to 
advance on a pair of rails. 

The anti-transformists now began to envisage a ter- 
mination of the controversy in their favour through a 
papal condemnation of Evolution. They scored an initial 
success by obtaining, in spite of the protests of the 
Rector, that Pére Teilhard de Chardin should vacate 
the chair of Geology at the Institut Catholique and be 
sent on a mission to China. Begouen is justified in pointing 
out that this enabled Teilhard de Chardin to take part 
in the discoveries of Sinanthropus which put new weapons 
into the hands of the transformists. But he is perhaps 
not quite fair to this anthropologist’s critics. For 
Teilhard de Chardin had maintained a view of Evolution 
which seemed to leave but little place for a fall, 
and had expressed himself with hesitation on the unity 
of the race.1 More dangerous, thinks Count Begouen, 
were the tactics employed by the anti-transformists or 
‘integrists’ in Rome itself. Under the leadership of Mgr 
Benigni, a well-known Roman figure in the days of the 
Modernist controversy, they stormed the portals of 
the Holy Office with a view of procuring a new syllabus 
directed this time against Evolution. At one moment 
they felt so sure of themselves that they openly boasted 
that they would obtain a papal condemnation of it by 
the end of the year. There were grounds which suggested 
that this threat might not be an idle one. For Mgr (after- 
wards Cardinal) Lépicier, an extreme Thomist and 
anti-evolutionist, was an influential personality in Rome 
during the 1920’s. So uncompromising was his opposition 
to modern biological ideas that he held that God had 
created the fishes out of water, the birds out of air, 
and the beasts out of earth. Man, he believed, had been 
formed from earth which had been collected by angelic 


1 See his article ‘La Paléontologie et l’apparition de homme’ in Reyue de 
Philosophie. March-April 1923, pp. 144-173. 
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agency. It is not difficult to imagine the shock which such 
opinions would cause to a convert Anglican clergyman 
who knew anything of modern science.! 

In these disquieting circumstances the Abbés A. and 
J. Bouyssonie, who with the Abbé L. Bardon had dis- 
covered the fossil man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, visited 
Rome in 1925. They reported that ecclesiastical circles 
in the Eternal City were distressingly ill-informed with 
regard to the scientific aspects of the problem of man’s 
origin, a circumstance which rendered more dangerous 
the intrigues of Mgr Benigni and his friends. But the 
integrists overshot the mark. Aware of their activities 
in Rome, Catholic savants in many countries began to 
discuss plans for some kind of counteraction. In August, 
1925, a number of Catholic workers in the field of pre- 
historic archeology met at the painted grotto of Altamira 
im the Cantabrian Pyrenees to inspect excavations made 
by Dr Hugo Obermaier. In the shade of a grove of 
eucalyptus trees hours of repose were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the relations between religion and science. 
At their conclusion it was decided to draw up a memoran- 
dum on the subject of Evolution for respectful submission 
to the Pope. It was laid down that Evolution was neither 
a theory nor a hypothesis but that it had as its source the 
scientific method itself. It regarded organisms in their 
normal order of succession, so as to recognize that they 
were at least partially the consequence of something 
which had gone before and partially also the cause of 
what followed. This in no way affected the principle of 
divine creation. An appeal was made to the views of 
those Fathers of the Church who held that God had 
created the Universe in potentid. Mgr Cerretti, Apostolic 
Nuncio in Paris, undertook to see that the memorandum 
reached the Holy Father, who graciously thanked the 

1‘Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism’, published about this time, a work en- 


joying some, but not the highest, authority, though giving the appearance of 
discountenancing the idea of an evolutionary origin for the human body, leaves 


the door ajar. 
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author, while Cardinal Mercier in one of the last letters 
which he wrote was able to assure a signatory that no 
measure along the lines desired by the integrists would 
be taken at Rome and that the discussion of these questions 
remained open so long as it was prudent and objective. 
A sympathetic attitude towards the Transformists was 
shown by the learned Cardinal Ehrle, former colleague 
of Pius XI when librarian at the Vatican, and also by 
Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa. 

Then took place an incident which threatened a set-back. 
M. Edouard Le Roy, successor of M. Bergson at the 
Collége de France, somewhat imprudently undertook to 
deliver during the academic year 1927-8 a course of 
lectures entitled Les Origines Humaines et I’ Evolution de 
I’Intelligence. In the parts concerned with palaontology 
Pere Teilhard de Chardin collaborated. M. Le Roy was 
a professing Catholic, but unfamiliar with the doctrine 
of the immediate creation of the human soul. In a chapter 
entitled ‘the descent from the trees’ he gave a description 
of the origin of the human intelligence which was far 
from being satisfactory from a Catholic point of view. 
The transition from a sub-human to a human intelligence, 
termed ‘hominization’, was he maintained, a slow 
evolutionary process culminating in the acquisition of 
speech (Les Origines Humaines, pp. 206, 207). M. Le Roy 
showed no unwillingness to retract his errors and, 
according to Begouen, through the intervention of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris and of Mgr Baudrillart, 
Rector of the ‘Institut Catholique’, the incident was 
closed in such a way that the anti-transformists were 
unable to exploit it. This does not, however, seem to 
be the whole truth, as Les Origines Humaines et 1’ Evolution 
de I’Intelligence together three earlier works of the same 
writer was condemned by the Holy Office on June 24th, 
Hep 

Incidents of this nature could not avert the process 

1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, July 6th, 1931, p. 330. 
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by which the anti-transformists’ case was being slowly 
weakened by discoveries in China, the Malay region, 
Australia, South and Central Africa, not to mention 
Europe. What had once been the most formidable 
weapon of the anti-transformist had now fallen from 
his hands. This had been the assertion that the reason 
why remains of creatures reducing the gap between men 
and apes had not been found was because such had never 
existed. When palzontologists could point to the remains 
of nearly seventy individuals which exhibited characters 
intermediate between apes and modern men _ the 
difficulties of the anti-transformist had plainly not grown 
less. One recent discovery has a special interest from the 
way in which it drew the attention of Vatican circles to 
these problems. The discovery on the Via Nomentana 
at a point just outside the gates of Rome of two Neander- 
thal skulls could not remain unnoticed at the Vatican, 
and when the second of these was found in 1935 by the 
Abbé Breuil and Professor Sergio Sergi the first photo- 
graphs of it were sent to the Pope, who expressed his 
desire to hear an account of the discovery from the 
mouth of the abbé himself. 

Count Begouen finished _ his little volume of 
reminiscences in the spring of 1944, just six months 
after the appearance of the Encyclical Divino Afflante 
had eased the position of those who shared his views. 
He submitted the text to several ecclesiastics all of whom 
approved of it, though some feared that its publication 
would excite the anti-transformists to renewed activity. 
The Count therefore had his brochure printed at his 
own expense, distributing copies only to those whom he 
felt would appreciate them. The result was gratifying. 
A Bishop wrote asking for sixty copies for distribution 
among his clergy, and at one of the principal seminaries 
every student wished to possess one. Another indication 
of the new wind which is blowing is provided by the late 
Abbé Chaine’s commentary on Genesis issued with the 
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approbation of the authorities of the Archdiocese of 
Paris, in which it is asserted without apology that any 
theory of Evolution which makes reservation of a spiritual 
principle in man can be accepted. The article on Trans- 
formisme in the Dictionnaire de la Théologie Catholique by 
its editor, Mgr Amann, takes an open-minded view. 
This author believes that. in the measure in which 
Evolution becomes detached from materialistic con- 
ceptions can it be harmonized with Catholic doctrine. 
Concordism, which was once so popular, he asserts to 
have.been based on false ideas about the Bible, and he 
believes that scientific objections to Holy Writ may be 
solved by the study of ancient literary genres as indicated 
by Pope Pius XI]. Mgr Amann is critical of the anti- 
transformist arguments employed by a _ well-known 
Roman professor, Pére Boyer, s.J. This theologian 
argues that the Biblical Commission in affrming the 
special creation of the first man had in mind his body 
and not his soul, since the latter was not under discussion, 
Mgr Amann denies the validity of this inference on the 
ground that the Commission when speaking of the origin 
of Eve’s body uses the word ‘formation’ and not 
‘creation’. The Bible does the same when describing the 
origin of Adam’s body.! 

If the controversy has been most animated in France 
its echoes have been heard elsewhere. In Rome Father 
Marcozzi, s.J., in his book Le Origini dell’ Uomo (second 
edition, 1944), while denying that there exist genuinely 
‘probative’ arguments in favour of Evolution, so far 
departs from customary rigidity as to admit that there 
are indications which point to a polyphyletic evolution as 
having occurred. He recognizes that account must be 


1In a conversation with the present writer more than twenty years ago 
Pere Boyer maintained that the evolution of the human body in the strict 
sense was philosophically impossible. He allowed, however, that an animal 
body might be made capable of being united to a human soul provided that a 


modification of its brain and nervous system were brought about by direct 
divine action. 
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taken of the discoveries of fossil man and concedes that 
the origin of the human body by natural Evolution, in 
virtue of a capacity or tendency infused by the Creator 
in a primordial organism, is a possibility which cannot be 
excluded. Not without interest also are the views of 
Pere Ceuppens, 0.P., Professor at the Roman Angelicum, 
expressed in his book Genése i-iii, though the author does 
not directly envisage the scientific problems raised by 
the traditional interpretation of these chapters and is 
concerned rather with their relation to Babylonian 
traditions. Pere Ceuppens, after rejecting ‘absolute’ 
Evolution and ‘mitigated’ Evolution, rather timidly 
shows himself prepared to admit, at least as an abstract 
possibility, the occurrence of a ‘reduced’ or ‘moderated’ 
Evolution. What is significant is that he is prepared to 
admit any form of it at all. 

Nothing, however, is further from the minds of the 
anti-transformists than to think of themselves as a defeated 
army. Since the death of Vialleton they have found a new 
leader in Professor Lemoine of the Muséum de I’ Histoire 
Naturelle and their strictures on ecclesiastics with a 
leaning to evolutionary ideas may be read in La Pensée 
Catholique. Pere Teilhard de Chardin, perhaps naturally, 
comes in for the severest reproof. Pere Bergounioux, 
Professor at the Institut Catholique at Toulouse, is also 
marked out for chastisement, and Mgr Amann does not 
escape. Even the cautious Dr Messenger fails to find 
favour. The issue has, however, become complicated 
by a new discussion concerning the unity of the human 
race, a problem outside the scope of this article. But 
mention may be made of a bizarre theory which has 
found favour among certain Catholics in France. According 
to it, Adam was created in the Primary Epoch and after 
the fall became the ancestor not only of the primitive and 
savage races of mankind but possibly of the apes as well. 
The unimpeachable orthodoxy with which the theory 
is worked out has assisted its propagation. 
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In conclusion a word may be said of the practical 
aspects of this question. The undesirability of imparting 
to pupils in either primary or secondary schools instruction 
of which a part, at least, may have to be later unlearned 
should be obvious. Serious harm may be done by teachers 
and even by preachers who do not grasp this truth, one 
which needs to be especially remembered in an age in 
which attempts, perhaps unwise, are being made to 
popularize apologetics. It is no longer possible to appeal 
to the Biblical accounts of the origin and fall of man 
as premisses accepted by an opponent. Yet the present 
writer on consulting two recent apologetic works which 
appear to have been widely read finds that they ignore 
or mis-state the problems now so keenly debated. In one 
of them, Theology and Sanity by Mr F. J. Sheed, the 
author has so little sense of the difficulties experienced 
by persons, possessing even a tincture of scientific culture, 
that he presents Adam to his readers as though he were 
a person whose historicity was no more called in question 
than that of Hammurabi or Amenhotep IV. In the other 
work, a small book, which bears the distressing title 
Papist Pie, the author presents the question of man’s 
origin in a false light. The idea of Evolution is not ruled 
out, and this is significant in so popular a work. But 
Fr Tigar tells us that the Church will not accept it until 
it is ‘proved’, an attitude which seems to involve some 
inconsistency. If it is contrary to Catholic dogma, it never 
could be ‘proved’. If, however, it is merely a scientific 
theory then it is scarcely within the competence of the 
Church to say whether it were ‘proved’ or not.! 

So far as the present writer is able to judge, the end 
of the controversy is not yet in sight. The readiness of 
an increasing number of scholastic theologians to come 
to terms with Evolution, far from conciliating opponents, 


; 1 The Catholic Truth Society has evidently considered it prudent to commit 
itself to a policy of silence on this topic. For we look in vain among its publica- 
tions for a pamphlet setting out the present state of the question. 
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has stirred them to renewed pugnacity. Yet the anti- 
transformist front appears to be beginning to give way. 
The old contention that Evolution contradicted the 
Bible is, though still occasionally heard, less common 
than it once was. The anti-evolutionists now more 
often assert that they are better scientists than their 
opponents, mistaking an uncertainty as to the manner 
in which Evolution has taken place for loss of faith in 
the concept of Evolution itself. But all that is really 
serious in the arguments of the critics of Evolution 
must be taken into consideration before a final synthesis 
is achieved. Yet if these critics are pressed they will 
usually reject the notion that man was created out 
of nothing and take refuge in a vague assertion of 
belief that the body of the first man was formed from 
‘inorganic matter’, though whether they believe this 
inorganic matter to have been slime or moist earth 
they seem unwilling to make clear. The difficulties in 
the way of supposing that the human body was created 
out of some mineral substance or even from matter in a 
gaseous state are surely greater than those involved in 
supposing it to be derived by successive modifications 
from animal precursors. 

The question of how to harmonize the Biblical accounts 
of the Creation with modern biological ideas is now 
becoming merged imperceptibly into that which con- 
cerns ancient Semitic methods of historiography. Eighty 
years ago only a very few Catholics were sufficiently 
well informed to realize that once the first chapter 
of Genesis had been passed there were further difficulties 
to be encountered. Forty years ago recognition of this 
fact was sufficiently general to lead the Biblical Com- 
mission to issue a decree on Genesis 1-11. With the 
popularizing of the results of archeological research 
the number of those who feel puzzled by the problems 
raised by even the later chapters has increased, and a 
letter was recently addressed to the Commission by the 
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Cardinal Archbishop of Paris on the interpretation of 
Genesis I-XI. Sixty years ago a storm was let loose in 
the Church of England when in his Lux Mundi Essay 
on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ the Revd Charles 
Gore wrote on these chapters ‘Are they not of the nature 
of a myth?’ Far more prudent than this answer, given 
in the form of a rhetorical question, is the reply given 
by Father Vosté, secretary to the Biblical Commission, 
to Cardinal Suhard. The reply was approved by the Pope 
in an audience granted to the secretary on January 16th, 
1948.1 It stresses the need of studying ancient methods 
of writing history and, what is more important for 
Catholic Evolutionists, the necessity of taking into 
account and without prejudice all the palaontological 
evidence which can throw light on the study of human 
origins. Not a word is said in discouragement of those 
who have attempted to bring a moderate and spiritual 
conception of Evolution into harmony with the book 
of Genesis. The decree of 1909 is not indeed expressly 
abrogated. But the absence of any explicit reference to 
it seems to suggest that we may now regard itas having been 
framed with a view to offering guidance less for conditions 
which were then forty years ahead than for those which 
prevailed at the time that it was issued. 


1The current Palestine Exploration Quarterly referring to this repl ‘Tt 
would be hard to state more explicitly the attitude of the best feodera Old 
Testament scholarship towards the preblens of the early chapters of Genesis’. 
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in philosophy: it is vital to decide whether being 

has meaning, whether it refers to objective reality, 
and exactly how it is to be analysed. The argument for 
the existence of God depends on the validity of the idea 
of being, and the way in which the argument ought to 
be expressed depends on the way in which the idea of 
being ought to be analysed. There is no need to apologize 
for returning to the subject. 

In these few pages we shall be concerned with a limited 
aspect of the problem, but it may be as well to outline 
the background of the discussion. We cannot express 
our thoughts except in terms of being. If we cannot say 
that a thing is, then we can only say that it is not, which 
means that there is nothing at all. When we reflect 
further we find that everything which is is a particular 
kind of thing, and so that all our thoughts are expressed 
in terms, first, of the kind of thing which a thing is, 
and, secondly, of the fact that it is, of its being or existence 
—of what it is and of that it is, of essence and existence. 
The word esse is used in scholasticism to express the 
second of these ideas, that is to say, being or existence 
as opposed to essence. The word ens is used to express 
the idea of essence as existing, of the thing as a complete 
reality or existence, and esse to express the being or 
existence of the essence. 

Now the question we shall be concerned with here is 
how we ought to decide more precisely the meaning 
and_ significance of esse, not primarily that of ens or 
essence. The problem may be explained briefly by setting 
down the following three points which have to be taken 
into account in any theory. 


Tit is no doubt that the idea of being is fundamental 
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1. Esse involves the idea of absolute perfection, of 
the infinite. For when we focus our attention on the 
idea of esse as such, we are focusing it on the idea of 
the positive, of the affirmative, of that which is opposed 
to the negative. Just in so far as a thing can be said to 
be, to be positively, it is perfect, since imperfection 
implies a lack of positive being. Hence the idea of 
esse or being as such, apart from other ideas with which 
it is associated, is the idea of simple perfection, that is, 
of the absolutely perfect which is the same as the infinite. 

2: Esse also involves the idea of limited perfection. 
For the esse or being of a thing is the thing’s esse or being, 
and all the things we know directly are limited things. 
Therefore the esse of a limited thing is its own esse or 
perfection, and this is limited. The esse of a thing is not 
something quite other than the thing, but in some sense 
at least is the thing itself, the limited thing itself. 

3. Esse is an idea which refers to every conceivable 
thing, for what does not exist and have esse or being is 
nothing at all. In some sense, therefore, esse is a term 
common to every conceivable object of thought. 

How, then, without involving ourselves in contra- 
diction are we to explain the meaning of esse, when it 
has such apparently different meanings? Esse is a term 
which refers to every conceivable object, but how can 
the idea of absolute perfection and also that of limited 
perfection be ideas which refer to every conceivable 
object? When we say that a term refers to an object, 
this must mean that we discover the idea conveyed by 
that term in the object, that it exists in some sense in 
the object, and how can esse be found in every object 
that we know, if it has the meanings just described? 
That is the problem which is set us when we try to 
think out the meaning of esse. 

In these pages I shall first try to explain what 
may be called the strict Thomist view, then I shall 
venture to criticize this view, and finally I shall propose 
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very shortly a rather different solution which seems to 
me to fit the facts better. For a statement of the strict 
Thomist view we may turn to a useful and clearly 
expressed article which appeared recently in Dominican 
Studies.1 The theory as explained in this article represents 
the common view of this school of thought, and is 
therefore well worth examining in detail. It may, | 
think, be summarized as follows. 

1. Esse means perfection, and the esse of each thing is 
the perfection of each thing, and the esse of each thing 
is different from that of every other thing. 

‘For St Thomas. . . esse and perfection are synonymous 
terms, both essentially denoting actuality.’ (p. 30.) 

‘Properly understood the esse of each actual res is 
the sum of its proper actual perfections, whether those 
perfections be generic, specific or individual. So that 
the esse of every individual is different from that of 
every other.’ (pp. 30-1.) ; 

2. Yet esse is a term which is applicable to everything, 
and therefore it means not only the perfections of each 
thing, but that which is common to all things. 

‘Tt is clear, therefore, that esse is at once the most 
common and the most particular attribute of all actual 
things. The common predicate is arrived at by the 
recognition of a sort of least common denominator in 
all things that are actual. They are said to be without 
reference to the mode or quality of their being.’ (p. 31.) 

3. Nevertheless, the metaphysical concept of esse 
is that of the actual perfection of each thing. 

‘The metaphysical concept of esse . . . belongs to the 
concept of esse as a particular and proper attribute, 
embracing the totality of actual perfection in each existing 
thing.’ (pp. 31-2.) 

4. From the varying degrees of perfection in the things 
around us we can abstract the notion of absolute perfection. 


1 ‘A Note on the Fundamental Principle of Thomism’, by Hilary Carpenter, 
o.P., Dominican Studies, January 1949. 
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‘While it is clear that each individual thing differs 
from all others in esse because it differs in actual per- 
fections, from this very difference, and from the hierarchy 
of greater and less that is necessarily implied, another 
abstraction can be effected, namely, the notion of absolute 
pettection:s (pig 28) 

5. This idea of absolute perfection is only an idea in 
the mind which does not connote a corresponding 
reality. It is in some respects like a logical universal, 
but, while the logical universal is a potency actualized 
in the individual, esse is unqualified actuality, or, as we 
have seen, absolute perfection, limited in individuals. 

‘This abstraction [of absolute perfection] gives a 
working notion of esse in itself, though it is no more 
than a mental abstraction and does not connote a corres- 
ponding extramental reality other than the individual 
examples of reality from which it derives.’ (p. 32.) 

‘This abstract notion of esse has no extramental 
reality apart from the individual manifestations of it in 
things that are said to be, after the fashion of a logical 
universal.’ (p. 32.) 

‘Though the logical universal may serve as an analogy 
for the notion of esse in this context, however, there is 
this notable difference between them, that, whereas 
the logical universal is regarded as a potency actualized 
in the individuals, esse must be regarded as unqualified 
actuality limited in the individuals.” (p. 32.) 

6. Thus esse is absolute perfection, but, as absolute 
perfection, it exists only in the mind, while objectively 
esse is limited by being received in potency. 

‘If esse is limited in this way there must be a real and 
distinct principle of limitation; and seeing that esse is 
actuality, the only principle that can limit it is 
potentiality.’ (p. 33.) 

7. In so far as a thing is actualized, the potency ceases 
to be present, though its effect remains as a source of 


limitation. The potency of things which have esse is only 
present in this sense. 
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the capacity as such no longer remains, but the limitative 
function of the potency does remain, and it is in this 
sense that potency is a constituent principle of actually 
existing things.’ (p. 33.) 

8. Esse is a form of things that have esse. 

“Whereas in God esse is self-subsistent and absolutely 
unlimited, in all other beings it is necessarily limited 
and is not self-subsistent, being received into a subject 
in the sense that form is received into matter.’ (p. 34-) 

We see, then, that this theory seeks to explain esse 
as an idea derived from the limited objects around us, 
and not from anything outside or beyond them. The 
esse of each thing simply is the perfections of the thing 
in question and nothing more. The notion of absolute 
perfection is abstracted from the various degrees of 
limited perfection we find in things, but as such it is a 
purely subjective notion without objective reality to 
correspond. Esse is a term of universal application, 
because we can think of it as freed from any particular 
mode or quality of being. 

There are, however, many difficulties presented by 
this theory, and these might be put as follows. 

1. It is contradictory to say that esse means absolute 
perfection, or unqualified actuality, limited in particular 
individuals. Absolute perfection cannot be regarded as 
limited in any way. The idea of absolute perfection 
excludes the idea of limitation, or even of capacity for 
limitation, since it is more perfect to be incapable of 
limitation than to be capable of it. There is nothing 
else in the idea of absolute perfection but absolute 
perfection, and, if in any way it ceases to be this, it 
ceases altogether. Absolute perfection is absolute sim- 
plicity, and thus, from its very meaning, cannot be 
conceived as changed or modified. Nor can we say that 
the idea of absolute perfection in question here is different 
from the idea of absolute perfection which is incapable 
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of limitation; there can be only one idea of absolute 
perfection. 

We must bear in mind that it is esse we are speaking 
about, that is to say precisely the positive aspect of things, 
and not the idea of ens or thing, which includes both 
essence and existence, both potency and act. In order 
that we should be able to-conceive esse as limited by 
reception in potency, we should have to conceive it as 
itself potential, which isa direct contradiction. In order that 
a reality should be conceived as limited by potency, it must 
itself be conceived as capable of being affected by potency, 
and pure perfection, pure act, cannot be so conceived. 
Absolute perfection, pure activity, is repugnant to the 
idea of suffering limitation in any way at all. Therefore 
the criticism may be summed up by saying that the idea 
of absolute perfection as limited in particular things is 
contradictory, because it involves the idea of pure act 
as itself potential. 

2. Again, this theory maintains that we abstract the 
idea of absolute perfection from the various limited 
things around us, which differ in their degrees of per- 
fection. But how can the idea of absolute perfection be 
abstracted from things which possess only limited degrees 
of perfection; how can the greater be abstracted from 
the less? Surely here too there is contradiction. That 
which we abstract from particulars as a universal idea 
must in some true sense exist in the particulars, but 
how can absolute perfection exist in limited things, so 
as to be identified with them? 

Perhaps it will be said that, when we abstract the 
universal notion of horse from the particular horses we 
have seen, we abstract an unlimited idea from limited 
things, since a universal idea is in some sense unlimited. 
But the abstraction of horse is not comparable with the 
abstraction of absolute perfection. A universal idea 
such as horse is unlimited in the sense that it is indeter- 
minate, or in other words potential, and can be conceived 
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as determined or completed by another idea, that of 
the particular characteristics which go to make the 
complete individual horse. A universal idea such as horse 
is unlimited in the sense that potency is unlimited, 
whereas absolute perfection is unlimited in the opposite 
way: it is the same as the perfectly determinate, the 
utterly complete. To abstract the idea of horse from 
particular horses is possible because it is an abstraction 
of less from greater, of the less determinate from the 
more determinate. To abstract the idea of absolute 
perfection from limited things would be just the opposite, 
and is therefore impossible. 

3. It follows from this that we can criticize the pro- 
posed theory for its statement that esse means ‘a sort of 
least common denominator’. If esse means absolute 
perfection how can it also mean what is most general; 
if jt means what is most determinate and complete how 
can it also mean what is most indeterminate and incom- 
plete? If we use the same word we must be using it to 
express the same idea, and not contradictory ideas. 

Moreover, even if the idea of esse as limited in par- 
ticular things were conceivable, it is still difficult to 
see how this would be compatible with the idea of the 
least common denominator in things. For esse when 
limited in particular things would imply a_ positive 
degree of individual perfection in being, even though a 
limited degree, and even the least degree of individual 
perfection could not be common to all things. In other 
words, if esse means all the perfections of a thing, in- 
cluding its perfections as an individual, as this theory 
maintains, how can it at the same time mean what is 
common to all things? How can what is individual, and 
therefore not common, be common? 

We can put it this way. We are told that the general 
notion of esse refers to things ‘without reference to the 
mode or quality of their being’. But surely if we strip 
away the particular mode and quality from being we 
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come, from one point of view, to absolute perfection, 
which cannot be common to all things, and, from the 
other point of view, to pure potency, and esse cannot 
be potency. 

4. This theory leads to the conclusion that esse stands 
to every particular thing as a form: ‘it is received into a 
subject in the sense that form is received into matter’. 
But the form of a thing tells us what the thing is, its 
nature or essence, and, if esse, which as such means 
absolute perfection, is a form of a thing, this thing must 
be nothing else than absolute perfection with all that 
this implies. It comes to this: if esse is received into a 
subject as form into matter, it seems inescapable that 
esse is the supreme genus, and if so how can there be 
any distinction between things, and how can we avoid 
pantheism? 

5. We are told that the abstract idea of absolute 
perfection which we form when we think of esse as 
such is subjective, and does not connote any correspond- 
ing reality outside the mind. The idea, we are told, is 
abstracted from individual limited examples of reality. 
This theory leads to the curious conclusion that we 
abstract an idea from a reality in which it does not exist, 
and the resulting idea does not derive from any corres- 
ponding reality outside the mind, although there is 
a reality which corresponds to it, for there is God, who 
is absolute perfection. What after all is the difference 
between this subjective idea of absolute perfection and 
the idea of God? 

Thus the theory can be criticized, first, because it 
holds that we abstract the idea of absolute perfection 
from real things which have only limited perfection. 
Surely a universal idea must exist objectively, even though 
in a different manner from that in which it exists in the 
mind, or else it cannot be abstracted, for to abstract 
is to take from objective reality. But absolute perfection 
is absolute simplicity, and cannot have modes or qualities. 
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If it does not exist objectively as absolute perfection 
it cannot be abstracted from the object as absolute 
perfection. Secondly, the theory can be criticized when 
it says there is no reality corresponding to our idea of 
absolute perfection. If we have an idea of absolute 
perfection, and if it is abstracted from anything, we 
should surely look to the reality which is absolutely 
perfect to find its source. 

6. Finally, this theory holds that, when a potency is 
actuated, this potency goes and only its limitative function 
remains. Hence, when God creates something and 
realizes a possible act of creation, the potency to receive 
the creative act is no longer present in the creature, 
but only the limitative effect. It is hard, however, to see 
how the limitative function of the potency can be con- 
ceived as remaining when the capacity of the potency, 
which must mean the potency, has gone. Cessante causa 
cessat effectus, and if the limitative power remains, the 
potency must also remain. 

For these reasons this theory seems to be unsound. 
It agrees that esse means absolute perfection, and yet 
seeks to explain our possession of the idea as an abstraction 
from limited things. This surely involves contradiction. 
There is the further difficulty of explaining how esse, 
if as an abstraction it means absolute perfection, and 
(objectively) limited perfection, can also, as an abstraction, 
mean the common indeterminate element which we 
find in all things, and which enables us to say that they 
have esse. Here too there seems to be contradiction. I 
have not mentioned analogy in this discussion, because 
the theory we adopt to explain analogy will depend 
on our theory about esse, and not vice versa. 

If we find ourselves unable to accept the theory just 
discussed, what can we put in its place? I suggest the 
following analysis for consideration. It is true that the 
esse of any given thing involves the notions both of limited 
and unlimited perfection. This being so, when we form 
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the idea of the esse of a limited thing, we must refer, 
not only to the limited thing itself, but also to another 
reality which is other than the limited thing, namely 
to that which is absolutely perfect, to God. How is it 
that the one idea, esse, refers to two realities? The 
answer, I suggest, is that an effect, considered as an effect, 
is unthinkable apart from-its cause, and that esse refers 
to a limited object precisely as an effect, as a creature 
of God. We may put it in this way. X is not esse, but 
has esse. This means that X has esse, has itself, from that 
which is esse, and is the source of all esse. In short, the 
esse or being of a thing is precisely that thing, but regarded 
in its relation to God, as effect related to cause. The 
esse of X is X regarded in its relation of dependence on 
God. It ‘participates’ in being, it is a being, because it 
is a creature of God, the source of all being. Absolute 
perfection can only be related to limited perfection as 
its cause, as the source of the act which terminates in a 
limited act, which is other than the act of absolute 
perfection in itself. 

Thus I should answer the difficulties involved in the 
meaning of esse, namely, the difficulty that it means both 
absolute perfection and limited perfection and the difficul 
that it is also a term common to all things, as follows. Esse, 
as we directly know it, has a double reference, primarily, 
to the creature, and, secondarily, to the Creator, known 
as the cause of the creature. We can abstract the idea of 
absolute perfection from the limited reality which 
confronts us, not because the limited reality contains 
in itself absolute perfection in a limited form (which 
seems contradictory), but because the limited reality 
is unthinkable apart from the absolutely perfect source 
of its being. The esse of each thing is different in so far 
as esse refers to different creatures, but is the same (and 
so esse is a term common to all things) in so far as it 
refers to creatures in their common relationship to the 
one Creator of all. Esse is the act of the essence in the 
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sense that it refers to the essence as actuated by God, 
as having its own limited perfection or act derived from 
the act of God. As so actuated the creature has its own 
limited being, or perfection, or esse, but this cannot 
be conceived ‘or expressed apart from the infinite being 
or perfection or esse of God. We can accept in a true 
sense the saying that being implies Being. We use the 
same word esse of finite being and infinite, because we 
can only conceive and express finite being in its relation 
of dependence on infinite being. Hence we reach the 
idea of the analogy of being. 

I should like to emphasize that no theory of analogy, 
as it seems to me, can upset the arguments given above. 
I suggest that analogy applies as follows. We have the 
notion of the infinite cause, which is taken from our 
experience of the existence of a finite thing, but we do 
not experience and cannot express adequately the in- 
finite cause as it is in itself. We can only express it by 
expressing finite things, and by indicating that we refer 
to the cause which contains these finite perfections, but 
contains them as their ultimate cause or Creator, that 
is to say, in an infinitely perfect way. Thus our expression 
of the infinite is analogical, but, it is an attempt to 
express what we perceive as cause in the idea of esse. 
We cannot begin with analogy, but when we have 
analysed the idea of esse, we find we can only express 
infinite esse analogically. To begin with analogy would 
be to build on shifting sand. 
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C—SOUL AND BODY 


nature of man to regard the association of the human 

soul with the human body as a problem, a puzzling 
circumstance requiring explanation. The Platonist, if he 
is faithful to the teaching of his master, cannot regard 
the body as evil; but he cannot either simply take himself 
as he finds himself as a unity of body and soul. Man to 
him is essentially a pure spirit, present in the body for 
good reasons, no doubt, but for reasons which have to 
be discovered and made clear. And there is always a 
tension in Platonic thought between the conviction 
which Plato expressed magnificently in his later dialogues 
that the visible, material world (and man’s body in it) 
is good and the work of divine intelligence and that 
man has a divinely appointed duty in and to it, and the 
conviction stamped upon the minds of devout Platonists 
by the Phaedo that the body is a prison and a tomb and 
that association with it is the source of all evils for the 
soul. Plotinus is very conscious of this tension. He 
devoted a special treatise (Iv, 8) to its resolution, and 
the larger part of his principal work on the soul! is 
concerned with the relations of soul and body; he recurs 
to the subject frequently elsewhere in the Enneads. The 
rather complex doctrine of the relationship of body and 
soul which he expounds is a most impressive attempt 
to do justice to all sides of the Platonic tradition and to 
give a rational account of man as we find him here below 
without in any way weakening in his conviction that he 
is by rights a pure spirit belonging to a higher world. 


lmept puxis “Amopia IV, 3, 4 and ¢ (really a single work divided by Porpl 
into three). ee Renee rete i! 


[: is characteristic of all Platonic teaching about the 
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In order to make Plotinus’s doctrine of human embodi- 
ment comprehensible we must first of all give a summary 
sketch of the relationship, in his system, of universal 
soul to body in general. First of all, why, according to 
Plotinus, does the material universe exist at all? The 
answer which he gives is of great importance for the 
understanding of his thought. It is, briefly, that it is 
necessary for every level of being down to the lowest 
to exist, because otherwise the whole order of things 
would be incomplete and the potentialities of producing 
the lower which exist in every higher stage of being 
would remain unactualized; given that, as he assumes, 
eternal matter exists, it too must participate in the 
good as far as it can by receiving the forms of bodies 
from soul.! Elevating Plato’s refutation of the old Greek 
doctrine of divine envy into a metaphysical principle he 
says? that the higher cannot stand still as if circumscribing 
its power in envy but must go on till it comes to the 
ultimate limit. In the chapter of Iv, 8, just referred to, 
he even goes so far as to use language which suggests 
that the higher levels of being are less perfect because 
they are less fully evolved into a plurality of distinct 
forms; he uses the metaphor of growth or, to use his 
own (often employed) expression, unfolding? from a 
seed—which if pressed would lead to the conclusion 
that the One was the seed and the material universe the 
full-grown tree. Of course this is not his real thought, 
and in interpreting passages like this we must remember 
that for Plotinus the higher is always that which is more 
unified, with less separation and distinction in it, and 
so in a sense less evolved, less ‘unfolded’ ; and the highest, 
the One, is completely formless because it transcends 
all forms and every sort of limitation in its infinite 
simplicity. 

But it remains true that in Plotinus’s thought there 
is a real two-way relationship between higher and lower ; 


liv, 8, 6. 2 I.c. 3 efeAitrecOat. 
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the lower is absolutely dependent on the higher for its 
being and nothing that it does or suffers can affect the 
higher, but the two are unthinkable apart; the higher 
can no more exist without producing the lower than 
the lower can exist except in dependence on the higher. 
‘The Good will not be the Good, or Notts Nots, the 
Soul will not be itself unless some secondary life lives 
after the primary as long as the primary exists!’1 This 
is exactly the ‘cosmism’ which we noted in the first 
art of this study as characteristic of later Greek thought.* 
The whole order of things, the cosmos in a wide sense, 
including the material universe, is necessary as a whole, 
and all its levels of being from the First Principle to 
bodies add up to make the whole, which would be 
incomplete without any of them, and the evolution of 
lower from higher is given in the nature of things. We 
can see from this how far Plotinus still is, in spite of his 
amazing insights when he speaks about the One, from 
the true metaphysic of Being. The radical contingency 
of all created things, all but the One itself, escapes him, 
as does the very fact of creation itself. It should be noted 
by anyone who proposes to refer to pagan Hellenic 
‘cosmism’ in relation to the current discussion about 
God’s freedom that it is here that the real parting of the 
ways between pagan and Christian philosophers lies. 
St Thomas saw, as earlier Christian thinkers had not, 
that it was not the everlastingness of the material cosmos 
which was the real point in dispute. In a rather similar 
way the belief in the possibility of created universes 
other than that which actually exists may perhaps turn 
out to be not so essential to the Christian metaphysic 
of creation as is generally thought; but only if it can be 
dispensed with without in any way denying the con- 
tingency of created being. That is the central point. 


li, 9, 3. 
2 Man’s Higher Self in Plotinus, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Autumn 1948. 
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The material universe is, then, for Plotinus the last 
stage in the evolution of all things from the One, ever- 
lasting as a whole and in its higher, celestial parts and as 
necessary as the higher stages, Nots and Soul. It is 
absolutely dependent for its being, activity and order on 
Soul, and Plotinus is fond of expressing this absolute 
dependence by saying that body is in soul, not soul in 
body. He always prefers to say that the lower is ‘in’ the 
higher rather than the higher ‘in’ the lower. The universal 
Soul (or in the treatises On Providence m1, 2 and 3 the 
Logos; the distinction is not important for our present 
purposes) eternally forms, orders and governs the visible 
universe without effort or conscious planning. But for 
Plotinus, as for Plato, soul is the only source of movement, 
activity, form and order; consequently if there is to be 
a visible universe for the transcendent action of soul 
to govern there must be an immanent action of soul 
producing it, informing it, keeping it in ordered motion, 
maintaining the cycle of generation and destruction, 
growth and decay in the sublunary world. The universal 
soul itself remains transcendent in Plotinus’s thought 
and never enters into sufficiently close and intimate 
association with body to perform this immanent ensouling 
function. So he introduces into his system what is in 
fact, though not in name, a fourth hypostasis, the lower 
soul or ‘nature’,! which corresponds to the world- 
soul of the Timaeus as the higher soul does to the Demiurge. 
This in its turn produces the forms of bodies, the ultimate 
traces of soul and.so the last and lowest of realities. 
Matter for Plotinus, as we shall see, is never really 
actualized by form. It remains purely negative, not in 
the sense of passive neutrality but of opposition to, 
negation of being, and so is the principle of evil. But 
body, in virtue of the last trace or shadow of soul which 


1 For a fuller discussion, with references, of the ptcis of Plotinus and its 
relationship to the higher soul and to body see chapter vi of my Architecture 
of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus, Cambridge, 1940. 
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is its form, is good and capable of an activity of desire 
which is the last feeble reflection of the activity of soul. 
This desire does not merely tend to the self-preservation 
and growth of the desiring body. It is a drive towards 
fuller actualization which, in the case at least of the 
bodies of living beings and above all of man, obeys the 
common law of life in Plotinus’s universe, which is that 
the lower tends to the higher, seeking to be informed 
by it and raised to a degree of actuality beyond its own 
(so soul turns to Nots, and ®vois to the higher soul). 
Those bodies formed by ®vo1s to be human bodies have 
a natural desire for or drive towards ensoulment.! This 
is the explanation, as Plotinus makes clear in the chapters 
of vi, 4 just referred to, of the passages where he speaks 
of ‘something else’ or ‘another man’ which attaches 
itself to our higher selves. 

The desire or drive of bodies towards ensoulment is 
transmitted by ®vois to the higher realm of soul where 
it meets a corresponding desire of embodiment in the 
individual souls which are destined to inhabit bodies: 
it is of course impossible for body and nature to capture, 
so to speak, an unwilling soul; the higher soul governs 
them and not they it. So human (and also animal) embodi- 
ment is brought about by a double movement of souls 
towards bodies and bodies towards souls, within and 
according to the order established by universal soul. 

We must now consider the desire of souls for bodies 
in rather more detail. Our higher or real selves for 
Plotinus are, as we have seen,? eternally existing realities. 
At their highest they are either individual form- 
intelligences in the intelligible world, the realm of Nots, 
or at least perfectly conformed to the form-intelligences 
which are their archetypes. On the level of the trans- 
cendent soul they appear as Adyot of the individual form- 


lvi, 4, 14, 15: on the desire of bodies and gvois cp. the difficult chapter 
IV, 4, 20 on which I comment in the chapter just cited. 
2In Man’s Higher Self in Plotinus, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Autumn 1948. 
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intelligences. This conception of Adyor plays a very 
important part in Neo-Platonic thought. It may be 
explained briefly by saying that the Adyos of a spiritual 
being is the expression or ‘unfolding’ of that being on 
the level of ‘reality immediately below it (which is 
always a level of greater diversity and separation; hence 
the use of the metaphor of ‘unfolding’); it is distinct 
but not separated from its original.1 These soul-Adyo1 are 
related to universal soul precisely as their originating 
form-intelligences are to NoUs. They are parts without 
any suggestion of quantitative diversion or spatial separa- 
tion, and parts which, if they choose, can universalize 
themselves, become the whole in contemplation and 
share the transcendent life of universal soul in the realm 
of Nows. But those souls which are to be embodied have 
a predisposition to descend into bodies. From one point 
of view this is natural and necessary; it is part of that 
movement of soul beyond its own confines to the furthest 
limits of existence which causes the existence of the 
material universe, and it is good because it brings the 
sensible as fully as possible into contact with the in- 
telligible. But Plotinus also regards it as, not exactly a 
sin in our sense, but a Gyaptia, an imperfection, a falling 
short of the highest; a necessary imperfection, however, 
and one which is part of the nature of things and according 
to the dispositions of universal soul. Souls freely choose 
to descend to embodiment, and their descent is really 
a fall, but it is according to the order established by the 
universal soul, and it is for the good of the whole. This 
is how Plotinus proposes to resolve the tension in Platonic 
thought about embodiment and to reconcile Plato’s 
own differing statements.? 

Plotinus expresses the balance of freedom and necessity 
in the descent of souls and their life in the body by 


_ 1The descending series of Aéyo continues down to the level of body, 
and it appears that it is the Adyo of individual souls in dois which form 
the bodies corresponding to and destined for them; the forms in body are 
the ultimate Adyo., cp. IV, 3, 113; VI, 7, 5: 
2Iv, 8, 5. 
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comparing universal soul to a designer making a pre- 
liminary outline according to which individual souls 
have to work,! or to the producer of a play assigning to 
the actors parts which suit their already existing 
characters ;? this last comparison expresses his thought 
with particular exactness. It also illustrates how not 
only the fact of the descent but the degree of the descent 
and the way in which the soul behaves in the body are 
both due to the free choice of the soul and within the 
universal order. If a soul descends lower than it need 
into the material world, isolating itself from the spiritual 
and identifying itself with the carnal and worldly desires 
of its particular body, it sins, and universal soul sees that 
it takes the consequences by giving it the place and 
part in the universe appropriate to it—which may come 
to be in the darkness of Tartarus, uttering the sounds 
appropriate to that place.3 But no soul is ever completely 
lost for ‘it does not altogether come down’ and its 
highest part remains eternally in the realm of Nots.4 
Plotinus’s spiritual universe is a Hellenic one and nothing 
final or decisive ever happens in it. The lower or soul- 
personality (which must be distinguished from the 
nature or lower soul immanent in the material world) 
journeys endlessly from lower to higher and back again, 
and by its experience of the lower comes to appreciate 
the higher more.5 The higher or Nov - personality 
remains eternally in the realm of Nots. The function of 
soul in Plotinus, as in Plato, is to be a link between 
the intelligible and sensible worlds, contemplating the 
one and forming and ordering the other. Universal soul, 
both the higher, transcendent, and the lower or Ovots, 
performs this function without weakness or departure 
from its own proper state. But in the individual Adyor of 
form-intelligences which are individual human souls, 
ourselves on the plane of soul, a certain weakness and 
peccability appears, and it is because of this that we 
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have adventures, changes of state and, on the level of 
soul, a history, though our highest self, the ground of 
our being, remains fixed eternally in Nois. 

We can now begin to see how Plotinus explains the 
presence of sin and suffering, moral and physical evil, 
in the material universe. Individual souls are by their 
own free choice responsible for their own sins, though 
these are allowed for in the universal order of providence. 
They freely choose to descend into this lower world, 
and it is their own responsibility if they plunge deeper 
into the material than they need—and so sin. Sin for 
Plotinus is essentially self-isolation, choosing to be a 
part rather than the whole; the soul which is not only 
in the body but carnally minded occupies itself with 
particular, external, bodily goods, possession of which 
is exclusive, with the affairs of that separated, corporeal 
part which is its body, instead of universalizing itself 
by turning to that universal spiritual good of which all 
can possess all without partition or diminution, which 
remains accessible to it even while it is in the body.! 
Sin is therefore for him just as much as for St Augustine 
and the great Christian moralists a perversion of the will, 
a deliberate turning from the higher to the lower, which 
can only be the act of a free and responsible personality: 
though in Plotinus not the act of the whole Personality 
but only of one of its levels. All universal soul does in 
the exercise of its providential activity is to set the 
individual soul in the environment appropriate to its 
character and behaviour. The Platonic doctrine of the 
eternal pre-existence of souls is Plotinus’s defence 
ageinst any form of determinism, Stoic or astrological. 

Plotinus’s account of moral evil goes some way to 
explain physical suffering. According to the universal 
law of providence all men must take the consequences, 
necessarily involving suffering, not only of their wicked- 
ness but of their weakness and incompetence. And he 


liv, 8, 43 VI, 4, 16. 
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makes it quite clear that those who suffer for weakness 
and incompetence suffer justly, in his opinion, and 
deserve no sympathy.! But he is far too intelligent to 
think that this accounts for all the suffering in the world. 
His answer to those who question the goodness or the 
existence of providence because of this suffering? is 
that it is an essential part of the universal pattern, that 
this is the only possible pattern for a material universe, 
and that in it all things, not only physical suffering but 
moral evil and its consequences, are brought to work 
together for the good of the whole. Here below the 
unity and harmony of the higher realms can only be 
reflected in a Heraclitean harmony of war and clashing 
contrast, a great dance whose beauty consists in the 
combination of opposing steps and gestures (this is 
Plotinus’s favourite metaphor to express the order of 
the visible universe, and it recurs wherever he discusses 
the subject in the Enneads). In the clash and conflict 
individuals suffer, but the whole is harmonious, beautiful 
and good. ‘This is for Plotinus a matter of passionate 
conviction, and nowhere does he expound it with more 
force than in the treatises On Providence, written when 
he was far gone in the disease which killed him, which 
has been identified as leprosy. A philosopher dying of 
leprosy has a right to be heard with respect when he 
speaks about suffering; and we modern Christians have 
no reason whatever to adopt an attitude of superiority 
to Plotinus and the whole ancient philosophical tradition 
which he here represents. There is admittedly a hardness 
in some passages of On Providence which must repel a 
Christian. But it is due, not to the attitude to physical 
suffering as such, but to the doctrine (again common 
to all ancient philosophers) that man must save himself 


EN, 25 0Ss 


2 See at its fullest in the great theodicy of the treatises On Providence, 
Tey 2eanduje 


3 Cp. H. Oppermann, Plotins Leben in Orient u. Antike vu, Heidelberg, 1929. 
P. Henry Plotin et 1’ Occident, chapter 1, Louvain 1934. 
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and attain his end entirely by his own efforts; and, says 
Plotinus, if he fails and becomes wicked he cannot 
expect gods or good men to come to his help in answer 
to his prayers.1 The universe of ancient philosophy is 
without diviné pity or grace or human humility. But 
Plotinus’s thought about physical suffering is surely in 
itself true and noble. It does not rise to the heights of 
the Christian saints’ joyful acceptance of suffering and 
death as a privileged sharing in the life-giving Cross 
of Christ. But it is a better natural preparation for it 
than our own neurotic horror of suffering and hushing- 
up of death, our elevation of health and long life into 
supreme goods to be purchased at any sacrifice, includin 
that of the moral law, which blend so oddly with the 
Mongol ruthlessness of other aspects of our civilization. 
So far we have left out of account an important element 
in_Plotinus’s explanation of evil, the doctrine of matter 
as the principle of evil which he expounds in the late 
treatise 1, 8 and of which he lays the metaphysical founda- 
tions in 1, 4, On the Two Kinds of Matter. It does not 
play a great part elsewhere in the Enneads, and it would 
be quite possible to produce an explanation of evil on 
Plotinian lines which rejected it or left it out of account 
altogether, as in fact St Augustine does. But it was 
certainly present to Plotinus’s own mind when he wrote 
the sort of discussions which we have just been con- 
sidering. The doctrine is, briefly, that the matter of 
this lower world (as against the Peripatetics) is identical 
with privation, 0An with otépnors.3 Hence it is absolute 
negativity in the sense of negation, a ‘minus , not a 
‘zero’. It is a non-being which is opposed to being, an 
absence of good which is the negation of good, a formless- 
ness which is not merely absence of form but a principle 
of deforming ugliness, a darkness which quenches light. 
111, 2, 9. The passage may well be aimed directly at the Christian doctrine 


of Redemption. 
2 Cp. for instance I, 2, 2. 
311, 4, 13-15. 
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In 1, 8 (written just before his death) Plotinus speaks 
of matter with a real horror which is the characteristic 
note of the dualism of his period. And matter for him 
never really unites with form; its evil negativity can 
never be overcome and made positive. It remains an 
underlying darkness in material things, the cause of their 
imperfection, spoiling and corrupting the forms they 
receive from soul. It is because of this evil underlying 
principle in the material world that the soul sins if it 
descends too far into the material and occupies itself 
too much with the concerns of body. In the writings 
of his last period, notably in the first treatise of the 
First Ennead, Plotinus, under the influence of this 
dualist strain of thought, goes so far as to deny that 
our true soul-personality can sin at all. “We’, he says, 
‘are many things’, and when it is said that ‘we’ sin the 
reference can only be to that unity of body and lower 
soul which is our lower self and no true part of our 
personality.! In all Plotinus’s latest writings we find that 
the higher soul, individual or universal, is treated as 
belonging altogether to the transcendent spiritual world 
and as only represented in the material universe by its 
Adyot or ‘powers’ (cp. the Logos-doctrine of the treatises 
On Providence), Plotinus always believes in the existence 
of a higher, transcendent and unchanging part of us; 
but his thought varies on the question of whether the 
higher soul is, so to speak, a mobile intermediary between 
the world of Nots and the sense-world, which can 
become involved in the affairs of the body to the extent 
of sin, or whether it is static in the world of Nots and 
represented in the lower world by emanated Adyo1, powers 
or reflexions. His belief that matter is the principle of 
evil (even of moral evil) harmonizes better with this 
latter view, as does his insistence against the Stoics on 
the Platonic doctrine that soul is never passive to, affected 


51, I, 9-10, cp. 1, 8, 14, where Plotinus is arguing against the materialist 
Stoic theory of the soul’s passibility. 
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that the soul can sin, as we can see in m, 6, 5. It is, 
again, because of matter that the order of the material 
universe is so very imperfect, an order of struggle and 
suffering. | The powers of soul (which themselves hold 
the lowest rank in the spiritual universe) do the best 
they can in their conflict with the evil principle of 
matter and produce a material universe which is the best 
possible, and certainly good and beautiful, but very 
much indeed a second best compared to the spiritual 
world. 

This doctrine of matter as the principle of evil is one 
of the comparatively rare instances of the influence of 
contemporary thought upon Plotinus, and a very un- 
fortunate one (it of course goes far beyond Plato’s 
doctrine of a&vay«n, of which Plotinus saw it as the 
correct interpretation). It confuses his ethical teaching 
by introducing the idea of a quasi-physical corruption 
by an alien force alongside the idea of a free and responsible 
turning away from a higher to a lower good. And the 
doctrine which repeatedly appears in the Enneads that 
if all the productive powers of good are to be as fully 
expressed as possible lower, and relatively imperfect, 
goods must exist as well as higher, down to the extreme 
degree of limitation and consequent imperfection, really 
explains the material universe without any need or 
room for recourse to dualism, as Christian philosophers 
have seen. We can however perhaps say in defence of 
Plotinus and even of cruder dualists like the Manichees 
that their intense feeling of an evil in this world which 
is not just due to metaphysical limitation or human sin, 
a feeling which led them to postulate an autonomous 
principle of evil, might perhaps be taken as a sense of 
that diabolic activity of fallen spirits in the universe of 
which those of us who are less sensitive to evil are 
inclined to underrate the extent and the horror. But 
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an effective belief in the devil is not the same thing as 
dualism, and does not involve one in the metaphysical 
absurdities and equivocations which the reader of Enneads 
1, 8 will easily detect. It is significant that the pagan 
Proclus, as well as the Christian St Augustine, refuses to 
follow Plotinus in making matter the principle of evil.! 

Because of the complexity of Plotinus’s doctrine, it 
will be as well to end this study with a very short summary 
of his account of the make-up of a human being. The 
eternal ground of our being, and in his normal teaching 
our true self, is an individual form-intelligence in the 
world of Nots. On this depends as its Adyos an individual 
soul in the world of Soul. This on the whole corresponds 
to what we mean by our personality. It is capable of 
intellectual direction to higher or lower and of moral 
choice, and has an intellectual and moral history. In 
the latest form of his doctrine represented by v, 3, 
Plotinus presents this as our true self, and our archetype 
or ground of being, the form-intelligence in Nos, as 
something transcending us altogether, to which we can 
become perfectly conforméd but with which we can 
never be identified. To our soul attaches itself, as the 
result of a double movement of desire from above and 
below, the ‘other man’, our lower part, consisting of 
a body formed and animated (to the sensitive level) by 
the lower soul or ‘nature’ (®Uo1s). This Plotinus always 
thinks of as something external and alien to our true 
self. 

This doctrine, for all the profound psychological 
insights which Plotinus shows in its working out, must 
seem to us over-complicated and contrary to our 
experience of ourselves as a unity. We should understand 
that its unsatisfactoriness is caused, first by the Platonic 
way of regarding man as a pure spirit whose connexion 
with body requires a good deal of explanation, and also 


1For Proclus’s doctrine of matter cp. Elements of, Theology Prop. 72. In 
Timaeum 1, 387, 30 ff. 
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by Plotinus’s attempt to present the whole of reality 
as an unbroken necessary evolution from the One, 
which results in the unsatisfactory picture of the self 
existing on several really distinct (though not separate) 
levels of being, and led in the thought of the successors 
of Plotinus to the fantastic complications of later Neo- 
Platonism. Plotinus’s doctrine of man has a real and 
abiding value for us, but only if we do not take it, as 
Plotinus meant us to take it, literally and as it stands, 
but use it as a kind of symbolical representation of our 
nature and experience, full of profound truth provided 
that it is interpreted in terms of a simpler and sounder 


metaphysic and psychology. 
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I: this list M. Gilson’s Dante et la Philosophie must 


By COLIN HARDIE 


be given pride of place as the greatest contribution 

of recent years to Dante studies, although only its 
English translation! is recent. It appeared in 1939, but 
of course was not much diffused in England until 1945 
and after. Its translation into English is welcome, 
although it may be doubted whether many with an interest 
in medieval philosophy and Dante are unable to read 
French. But at least the English version will bring it 
to the notice of many who might never have known of 
its existence in French. The translation is excellently 
done, except perhaps as regards the title. ‘Dante the 
Philosopher’ contains an implication that “Dante et la 
Philosophie’ is careful to avoid, and it is clear enough 
that Dante’s vocation was not philosophy, but poetry. 
The philosophy embodied in the Divine Comedy is far 
more coherent than that of the philosophical treatises, 
the Banquet and the Monarchy. 

When a scholar of Gilson’s immense range of 
knowledge, acuteness of intellect and balance of judge- 
ment, turns his attention to Dante, without any of the 
pre-occupations which professional Dantists tend to 
acquire, but with a fresh mind, his contribution is 
certain to be great and illuminating, and the reviewers 
have given ample praise to Gilson’s setting of Dante 
in the context of medizval thought and his fine dis- 
crimination in analysing Dante’s personal position. But 
on further reflexion it may be permissible to confess 
to a certain disappointment. 

The book falls into two parts juxtaposed rather than 
unified. The first eighty-two pages are devoted to explod- 
ing the allegorical interpretations of Beatrice which 

1 Dante the Philosopher. Tr. David Moore. Pp. xii+ 339 (Sheed and Ward) 15s. 
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Fr Mandonnet had propounded in his Dante Je Théologien, 
1935. This use of a sledge hammer repeatedly to crush 
a beetle is playing to the gallery of the Sorbonne lecture- 
rooms. It is good fun, but there is perhaps too much 
of it. Gilson’s-conclusion that Beatrice was a real woman 
can only be applauded, but we could have wished that 
he had given precision to the more positive reasons 
for insisting that Beatrice is not a symbol (any more than 
Our Lady is a symbol), which Charles Williams tried to 
formulate later in his Figure of Beatrice (1943). Charles 
Williams had a highly developed poetic intuition, but 
he knew very little of Dante scholarship. If he had 
known more, he might have seen less. Nevertheless 
his romantic conceptions need restatement in a form 
that comes to terms with scholarship, because they are 
a most refreshing corrective to the rationalist and 
intellectualist tradition of Italian Dantists who imagine 
a Dante believing in salvation by philosophy and theology 
and not by faith in historical persons. Dante always 
associates Beatrice with Our Lady in the Vita Nuova 
and the Comedy. Beatrice is for him the incarnation of 
his unfallen soul, his second Eve, whereas our Lady 
is all mankind’s. Gilson just touches on this theme on 
pp- 14-15, and in his first two ‘eclaircissements’, ‘of 
Poets and their Muses’ and ‘concerning two families 
of Dantesque Symbols’; we could have wished, too, 
that he had used his space to enlarge on another subject 
which he barely touches (pp. 57-61), Dante’s place in 
the history of courtly love, since in his Mystical Theology 
of St Bernard he has excluded Dante from the chapter 
on St Bernard and courtly love. 

The substance of Gilson’s book is contained in pp. 
83-281, and divided into three sections, Philosophy 
in the Banquet, in the Monarchy and in the Comedy, and 
turns on three main questions, the relation of the Donna 
Gentile to Beatrice, the autonomy of reason, and the 
praise of Siger of Brabant by St Thomas in Paradise. 
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Now there is no doubt that the Monarchy is subsequent 
to the Banquet. But how are the Monarchy and the Comedy 
related in time and in substance ? Are they in agreement 
with one another and do _ they belong to the same stage 
in Dante’s life? And is Dante’s life to be regarded as 
one of steady development, or do the reappearance of 
Beatrice, after the Banquet had put her on the shelf 
and the Monarchy ignored her, and Dante’s return to 
poetry from philosophy in the Comedy, not signify a 
supreme crisis in his life? These vital questions, of the 
setting of Dante’s works in the context of his life, 
Gilson has relegated to two footnotes to the first page of 
‘Philosophy in the Monarchy’; he rejects the view of 
the greatest of contemporary Italian Dantists, Sig. Bruno 
Nardi, and in so doing seems clearly to make a mis- 
statement, when he says ‘there is no Virgil in the 
Monarchy’. There are, of course, no characters in the 
Monarchy, which is an argument, not a drama or a poem. 
But surely Virgil is the protagonist and chief witness; 
he (with Livy longo intervallo behind) constitutes the 
gentile Scriptures which prove the providential function 
of the Roman state and its just claim to supremacy. 
Virgil is the herald of the Empire as an authority, parallel 
to the Church, co-ordinate and independent, and_ his 
Fourth Eclogue is a description of what he saw Augustus 
establishing on earth before his eyes, and not a prophecy 
of Christ. It is true that the political letters, written on 
behalf of Henry VII (which Gilson never mentions), are 
more explicit than the Monarchy about the Eclogue. 
But they agree with the Monarchy, and both they and it 
disagree with the Comedy. In the Comedy, Virgil is often, 
indeed usually, accepted as the representative of reason 
and of the Empire, but as early as Inferno I] Dante em- 
phatically denies the parallelism of Empire and Church 
and makes the Empire prepare Rome for the Church : 

La quale [l’alma Roma] e’l quale [il suo impero], 

a voler dir lo vero, 
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fu stabilita per lo loco santo 

u’ siede il successor del maggior Piero. 

Dante is not here asserting that Rome is in fact the 
seat of the Papacy and ought to be the seat of the Empire 
also, since he adds that AEneas 

intese cose che furon cagione 

di sua vittoria e del papale ammanto. 

Moreover in Inferno I 124 Dante implies that Virgil is 
excluded from heaven because he had deified the earthly 
emperor Augustus and had not recognized the heavenly, 
God, by making him refer to 

quello imperador che 1a su regna. 

Dante is in fact condemning himself for having done, 
under Virgil’s guidance, what Virgil had done, deifying 
a man; indeed Dante had done worse than Virgil since 
he had deified Henry VII in the letters by using of him 
the Messianic phrases of the Bible. Virgil at least had 
seen no rival to Augustus as claimant of divinity; Dante 
had used of Henry phrases which belong, as Dante well 
knew, to Christ and Christ alone. Likewise Dante 
condemns Curio in Inferno XXVIII, 97-102, for inciting 
Julius Cesar to enter Italy and begin the civil war against 
his ‘patria’; he does so because in Ep. VII, addressed 
to Henry VII, he himself had used the words which 
Lucan (I, 278) had put into Curio’s mouth, and so in- 
cited Henry against Dante’s own city, Florence. So, too, 
in the Comedy, the Fourth Eclogue is accepted as a 
prophecy of Christ, since Statius is converted to 
Christianity by it; Statius compared the claims of 
Domitian and of the ‘new preachers’ to fulfil Virgil’s 
prophecy and decided in favour of the preachers. If 
there is anything in the above arguments, it will follow 
that the Veltro (greyhound) and the 515 cannot be an 
emperor. Nor can Virgil be the representative of natural 
reason, in the Comedy, though he certainly is so in the 
Monarchy. Dante is struggling up the hill when Virgil 
finds him and tells him that he must take another route 
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and go down through hell. It cannot be the function of 
natural reason to act as guide on a supernatural journey. 
It is often said that in Dante’s view no right action in 
the world was possible without an Emperor to direct 
the active life. Certainly Dante thought of his political 
activity as thus thwarted until Henry VII should be 
established in Italy. But later he found that the activity 
of writing the Comedy, his true vocation, could be per- 
fected, Emperor or no Emperor, Pope or no Pope. 
His activity as a politician had been baffled because it 
was not for him. In the Comedy there is, then, no symmetry 
of Church and Empire, for what can the Emperor con- 
tribute to Dante’s salvation? Nor could an Emperor 
reform the Church, even if he could strip it of the 
donations of Constantine. In the Monarchy the Earthly 
Paradise is a symbol of temporal felicity obtainable by 
the use of free will and reason. In the Comedy the 
Earthly Paradise cannot be reached by merely human 
endeavour, as Ulysses shows, and only there does Dante 
recover the free will that he had assumed himself to 
enjoy in the Monarchy. In Inferno I and II Dante begins 
to see that salvation by the Empire is a delusion and 
that he has misinterpreted Virgil, who is the poet of 
the descent into Hell as the necessary preliminary of 
any successful free action. In Dante’s mature view, 
Virgil had, in his life as well as after his death, intimations 
of supernatural truth. 

If, however, all the commentators, from the first in 
Dante’s own time till now, have repeated that Virgil 
stands for reason and Beatrice for faith, can we so dismiss 
the tradition? Perhaps by suggesting that the difference 
between Virgil and Beatrice in function is not a logical 
or metaphysical one, but a psychological, like that of 
‘anima’ and ‘shadow’ in Jungian psychology; Beatrice 
is then the mediatrix of faith or wisdom, who is repre- 
sented by the archetypal figure of the old man, St Bernard. 
She, under our Lady, is the mediatrix of all grace for 
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Dante. All this suggests that a gulf separates the Comedy 
from the Monarchy and the letters (excluding those to 
the Italian Cardinals and to Can Grande). Nardi had 
said that ‘the audacity of the Monarchy cuts across the 
mediaval plan of the Comedy’, and Gilson replies (p. 
162, n. 2): ‘If one of these plans is mediaeval, so is the 
other, for they are the same’, and he dismisses as ‘literally 
devoid of meaning’ Gentile’s formula that ‘the Virgil 
of the Monarchy does not expect any Beatrice’. 

But Nardi has returned to the attack in a chapter of 
his Nel Mondo di Dante.' His arguments are quite different 
from those adduced above, and turn on the question 
of the independence of philosophy from theology and 
the independence, deduced from it, of the Empire from 
the Church. For Nardi, Gilson is right in exploding the 
legend of Dante’s strict Thomism, but wrong in under- 
estimating his Averroism in the Banquet and Monarchy 
while overestimating it in the Comedy. Nardi insists on 
his thesis, which Gilson criticized, that the Monarchy 
is ‘the first act of rebellion against scholastic trans- 
cendence’ and ‘there moves in it a new spirit which 
breaks the shell of medizval thought and burgeons into 
a shoot into which the thought of the Renaissance will 
be grafted’. Marsilius of Padua, for instance, based his 
argument on an Averroistic autonomy of reason. Gilson 
admits that Dante’s argument in the Banquet and the 
Monarchy breaks the unity of medieval Christianity and 
of Christian philosophy, which subordinated the terrestrial 
end of man to the celestial; but he denies that Dante 
even in the Comedy ever retracted this dualism which gives 
man two ultimate and independent ends, and for their 
achievement two faculties, reason and faith, and two 
institutions, Empire and Church. The Averroist Siger 
of Brabant appears in the same heaven as his opponent 

1 1944, Pp. 209-45, ‘Dante e la filosofia’, reprinted from Studi Danteschi, 
Vol. XXV, 1940, especially pp. 228-445, §3, entitled ‘Tendenza razionalistica 


della Monarchia, superata nella Commedia’. 
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St Thomas (Paradiso X) and still represents this autonomy 
of philosophy over against theology. A little corner of 
Dante remained untouched by the water of Lethe in 
which Beatrice immersed him in Purg. XXX. 

But Nardi finds that in the Comedy theology at once 
wins back her supremacy over philosophy, and that 
the assertions of the Banquet and the Monarchy, that 
the natural philosophy of Aristotle can wholly satisfy 
the natural desire of men to know, are denied in Purg. 
III, 42-4. 

e disiar vedeste sanza frutto 
tai che sarebbe lor disio quetato, 
ch’etternalmente é€ dato lor per lutto, 
and in Purg. XXI, 1-3 
la sete natural che mai si sazia etc., 
and we may add to Nardi’s passages Purg. XIX 24 where 
the Siren falsely promises complete satisfaction 
si tutto l’appago ; 
falsely, as Beatrice says in Purg. XXX 132 of the Sirens 
che nulla promission rendon intera. 

Nardi thinks that Siger appears in Paradiso X as an 
honest thinker whose reputation had been clouded on 
earth by envy and whose doctrines on the union of the 
intellect with the sensitive soul, and of the creation of 
the lower world by means of the informing influence of 
the heavens, Dante still adhered to. In the Comedy the 
independence of the Empire is based no longer on the 
now abandoned principle of the autonom, of reason, 
but on the divine prohibition of the Church’s inter- 
ference with secular government and of its possession 
of earthly dominions, a principle preached by the religious 
reformers under the inspiration of Joachim of Flora, 
who is rescued from the condemnation of St Bonaventura 
and shines in Paradiso XII. 

It is true that Gilson recognizes (pp. 97n. 98n.) signs of 
an intellectual aberration in Dante, which Barbi had wholl 
denied to exist, and speaks of a period of philosophic 
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‘ivresse’, but one which was over before Dante began 
the Banquet (p. 159). But he thinks that Dante’s love of 
Philosophy (the Donna Gentile) and his love of Beatrice 
were never mutually exclusive, though there was, at a 
certain stage, a reversal of the hierachy of these two 
loves in Dante’s heart and even a temporary oblivion 
of Beatrice. But if in the Banquet Dante consecrates 
rather than dismisses Beatrice (yet see II 9), what would 
Gilson make of Dante’s letter and sonnet to Cino da 
Pistoia and of the lady who forbids philosophy in the 
letter and canzone to Moroello Malaspina? He does not 
mention them, just as he does not mention what Nardi 
stresses, the profanation of the words ‘vere languores 
nostros ipse tulit’ and “ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi’ when used by Dante in Ep. VII of Henry 
VII. Surely the Donna Gentile is excluded in the Comedy 
when Beatrice accuses Dante in Purg. XXX and XXXIII 
of abandoning his vocation as her poet and following 
a wrong ‘school’, ‘doctrine’ and ‘Siren’? Before he 
began the Comedy, Dante must, as Nardi insists, have 
subjected all his thought to a thorough revision. In the 
Banquet and the Monarchy, then, and still more in the 
letters connected with Henry VII, he was working up 
to a crisis, which repeated the crisis described at the 
end of the Vita Nuova. It was resolved by his leaving his 
philosophical works unfinished and by his return to 
Beatrice and poetry, to the vow, which, made at the end 
of the Vita Nuova, was now, after an interval of some 
twenty years, paid in the Comedy during the rest of his 
life. 

For Gilson, Dante’s life is a smooth progression from 
the Vita Nuova to the Comedy: 

(pe" v6x) 2°The temporal happiness of the individual 

through human wisdom—this then is the lesson that 
_ the Banquet teaches. The temporal salvation of humanity 

through the Empire—such will be the conclusion of 

the Monarchy. The eternal salvation of men through 
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the Church—this will be the ultimate teaching of 
the Divine Comedy. But since this threefold work is 
knit together (est solidaire) in all its parts, Dante 
was never able to uphold one of these theses without 
preparing, formulating or even defending the other 
two’. 

This is the sentence which Professor J. A. Whitfield 
quotes from Gilson in his Dante and Virgil,! adding his 
criticism: ‘M. Gilson’s formula seems very neat and 
equitable: but how can it work if the last item pre- 
empts the other two? if we should do well to take the 
enseignement ultime first, to the exclusion of all else?’ 
This criticism of Gilson is one of the few sentences 
in Whitfield’s book with which the reviewer finds himself 
in agreement, and then only by isolating it from its 
context and without accepting Whitfield’s reasons for 
differing from Gilson. 

Whitfield in this essay develops a thesis already 
implicit in his Petrarch and the Renascence. His knowledge 
of the Middle Ages is considerable, but his under- 
standing is inevitably hampered by his obvious dislike 
of what he thinks mediaeval, and indeed any, Christianity 
to mean. But as one who until recently had not escaped 
from such a positivistic and rationalistic naturalism and 
activism, the reviewer must regard Whitfield with 
sympathy and look for those points where he seems to be 
on the right scent. 

Whitfield, then, thinks that Dante changed his ground, 
apparently without noticing it, in the middle of the 
Purgatorio, Without announcing or justifying the change, 
he makes a sidestep and renounces the world, whereas 
before, in the Monarchy and Inferno, he had been taking 
a promisingly optimistic and positive view of this world. 
He had looked like becoming a Renaissance character, 
but had then relapsed into negative world-denying 
medizvalism. Whitfield suggests no chronology of Dante’s 

1Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1949. Pp. 106. 8s. 6d. 
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works (except on p. 47 the suggestion that the loss of 
faith in the Empire during the Purgatorio is connected 
with Henry VII’s failure in Italy) nor any reasons for 
Dante’s relapse, nor does he refer to any previous 
discussions of. the question of Dante’s mental develop- 
ment. But on p. 75 he seems to find Dante’s ‘shift’ already 
exemplified in Inferno II where A2neas descends to Hell 
‘to hear the causes of his victory and to find among its 
consequences the papal mantle also’. But, as we have 
seen, the papal mantle is not one of the consequences 
but the divine purpose of Aneas’s journey, and Dante 
is already denying the doctrine of the Monarchy and 
accepting Virgil as guide, not because he is the singer 
of the Empire but because of his supernatural knowledge 
of the existence and nature of Hell and Elysium. Again 
on p. 104 Whitfield comes near to seeing something 
quite contrary to the thesis that in passing upwards 
to”heaven Dante lost interest in the world below (p. 
49), that 
aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci, 

and that Dante ‘the nihilist’ (p. 106) does not in Purg. 
XIX condemn merely the corruption of the world but 
its very existence (p. 50, 96), and so denies all human 
activity and achievement. Did Dante, then, achieve 
nothing in the Comedy itself ?, Whitfield asks, and sees 
that the proposal of Mr Eliot (exemplified by the edition 
of the Crocean esthetician, Attilio Momigliano) to 
suspend belief and disbelief is to make a humanist of 
Dante despite his purpose in the Comedy to promote 
belief. Dante had not lost interest in the world below 
if he took the trouble to write the Comedy for us. And 
as poetry was Dante’s vocation, the Comedy is itself the 
symbol of right action, which Whitfield misses within it. 
Much that Whitfield says of Dante is true of him in the 
Monarchy, but untrue in the Comedy. By treating them 
as contemporary expressions of the same attitude and 
by treating Dante’s change of ground as unconscious, 
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Whitfield has cut himself off from seeing any conscious 
development of Dante’s attitude to Virgil, and that in 
the Monarchy and the letters Dante achieved what Whitfield 
proudly claims as Petrarch’s merit, the ‘wresting of the 
Fourth Eclogue from the Christian grasp’. There is more 
in Dante that is a prelude to the Renaissance time than 
Whitfield thinks, but it is obscured because in the 
Comedy Dante repented in advance of the errors of 
humanism. In the book on Petrarch Whitfield used his 
hero as a stick to beat the medizval nihilist Dante; 
in this one Virgil is simplified and falsified into another 
such stick. Virgil, we are told, is the poet of civilized 
achievement, and is full of exultation in Augustus’s 
success in restoring peace. The view that frustration 
and lacrimae rerum (p. 88) are essential to Virgil is brushed 
aside, and his philosophy is dismissed as superficial and 
perfunctory (p. 89), for Virgil is an agnostic about the 
next world (p. 93). A:neas does not leave Dido for his 
duty, but for his kingdom (p. 76). If Dante had wished 
to be Virgilian, he would have made more use of Dido 
(p. 75) whom Francesca cannot rival. But Professor 
Whitfield has forgotten Beatrice whom Dante explicitly 
contrasts with Dido (conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma, 
Purg. XXX 48). 

Professor Whitfield thus tries to separate Virgil and 
Dante as essentially different, looking in opposite direc- 
tions in fact, so that they meet only in passing each other. 
Dante had done his best to make himself and Virgil 
inseparable, and must be unstuck. But had not Dante 
himself lamented his separation from Virgil in the 
Earthly Paradise in Virgil’s own words about Eurydice? 
In his book on Petrarch Whitfield had seen that Dante’s 
claim to have derived his style from Virgil refers to the 
canzoni and that in the Comedy the style could not be 
derived from Virgil’s ‘tragedy’. 

Whitfield offers to survey the Comedy intelligibly even 
to those who do not know it or even Italian. But he will 
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be a very dangerous guide to the beginner: he gives few 
references, and on much disputed points gives his often 
arbitrary solution as though it were the only one, e.g. 
in his interpretation of the 515 (which he writes DUX) 
as an Emperor. If the Comedy is ‘a blank cheque on a 
theoretic state’ (p. 97), why write about it? It is not 
Dante who is full of misconceptions and inconsistencies, 
at least in the Comedy, but the eye that looks at him, 
fascinated by the paradoxes of the Faith which the 
Comedy presents with such power, yet unable to understand 
them from a positivistic standpoint. Dante has drawn 
many to the Faith already. 

Whitfield prefaces his main thesis of the gulf between 
Virgil and Dante by some observations on Dante in 
England, the translations of him and the tradition of 
Dante scholarship, which ended with Edward Moore. 
He laments that the only English edition in print of 
D&nte with a prose translation is the Temple Classics, 
with its stilted style and dated scholarship, and that the 
long series of verse translations is ‘inefficacious’. Only 
prose, he asserts, can break with translator’s jargon, 
and he gives his own translation of Inferno I-V, not 
successful in the reviewer’s opinion, since jargon has 
not been avoided. Whitfield here is unduly harsh to 
Binyon’s verse translation, and he ignores the prose 
translation of John D. Sinclair, first’ issued in 1939 
(the Paradiso only in 1946) and now reprinted in three 
volumes.! This translation is accurate and direct, terse 
and dignified, and not archaic except in the use of ‘thou’. 
It has vigour and rapidity and conveys much of the 
sharp outline of the Italian opposite it. Each canto is 
followed by an interpretative commentary of about 
three pages in length, and is accompanied by some 
half dozen brief and simple notes. Into these Dr Sinclair 

has distilled the garnered learning of the Italian com- 


1 The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, John Lane, 1948, 12s. 6d. each volume 
(text, translation and commentary). 
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mentaries and unified and illuminated it by a genuine 
insight into Dante’s poetry. This work is the fruit of 
his years of retirement from a Scottish Presbyterian 
missionary College in India, and has recently been given the 
deserved recognition of an honorary degree at Aberdeen. 
In his general preface Sinclair emphasizes rightly Dante’s 
‘sustained relevancy’ to.the matter in hand and the 
consistency of the whole system that integrates every 
part. In debatable cases he has had, he admits, to give 
his own view dogmatically and without discussion. 
This perhaps makes it unfair to turn in his commentary 
at once to two notable cruces. Of the Veltro in the First 
Canto we are told ‘probably Can Grande della Scala, 
afterwards Lord of Verona’. There is no reference forward 
to the 515 in Purgatorio XXXII, and what chronology 
is implied by ‘afterwards’ ? After what—1300 or whenever 
Dante wrote the First Canto? Sinclair thinks, apparently, 
that Dante wrote Inferno ] about ten years after the assumed 
date of the poem and therefore prophesied Can Grande’s 
saving of Italy at the very time that the Emperor himself, 
Henry VII, was in Italy. But in Purgatorio XXXIII Dante, 
according to Sinclair, makes Beatrice darkly foretell 
events in the midst of which he wrote some eleven or 
twelve years after 1300, when the promise of a deliverer 
could have only one meaning. This meaning is Henry 
VII, who died in 1313. Dante can have thought of Can 
Grande as the Saviour of Italy only after Henry’s death, 
and he cannot have written from Inf. I to Purg. XXXIII 
in 1310-12. If then Sinclair makes Dante begin the 
Comedy after Henry’s death, he is following respectable 
authority. But this dating excludes Henry from being 
the 515 and also forbids us to think of Dante’s position 
in Florence in 1300 and his conversion in 1313 as ‘one 
experience’. Once again the chronology of the Monarchy 
and the Comedy is crucial. Admittedly in the Monarchy 
Virgil is the prophet of the Roman Empire and a repre- 
sentative of reason. But can this be so in the Comedy ? 
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The reviewer would say emphatically ‘no’, and_ sees 
again, in Sinclair’s pages on Virgil and the Empire and 
Reason, the confusions and subterfuges which result 
from making the Monarchy and the C omedy contemporary: 
e.g. the view that Virgil is the ‘higher’ reason, and 
‘Hell and Purgatory are, so to speak, within the range 
of reason’. 

A second famous crux is the ‘disdegno di Guido’ in 
Inferno X. Sinclair accepts Barbi’s view that lines 62-3 
mean ‘Virgil leads me through here, perhaps to her 
whom your Guido held in disdain’. He says that the 
problem is much discussed, but not that the usual 
view is that Guido disdained, not Beatrice, but Virgil. 
In the Vita Nuova, ch. xxv, Virgil appears in a context 
with Cavalcanti, and in the de Vulgari Eloquentia, I 4, 
Dante actually quotes lines from neid VI about 
emerging from Hell as if they were an allegory of human 
achievement ‘strenuitate ingenii’ and then uses words 
which recall] the boast about Cavalcanti and himself in 
Vita Nuova, ch. xxv. ‘Altezza d’ingegno’ in Inf. X 59 
probably therefore looks back to these Virgilian contexts, 
to condemn them as presumptuous. The reference is 
autobiographical, but not an indication of any ‘essential 
divergence and moral estrangement between the two 
old friends’, if Dante only many years later realized 
what Cavalcanti had stood for to him, although in the 
poem he dated his realization to 1300. Surely no one 
now believes that Dante began the poem until at least 
1308. 

From Europe we cross the Atlantic to the Harvard 
Dante Society, which has published Professor Charles 
S. Singleton’s Essay on the Vita Nuova.’ This is a scholarly 
book, well argued and well written, with a certain 
charm of style and manner. It is an important contribution 
to our understanding of the Vita Nuova, and many of the 


1 Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949. Pp. 168. 16s. 
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results of its patient analysis and reconstruction of the 
climate of Dante’s thought should stand. 

Its thesis is that the Vita Nuova alone resolves without 
recantation the till then unreconcilable conflict between 
troubadour love and Christian Caritas, love of woman 
and love of God. The credit should be given uniquely 
to Dante for finally and .consciously harmonizing the 
two, and no longer to Guinicelli. The Vita Nuova is 
symmetrically constructed round the death of Beatrice, 
which reveals the meaning of the earlier prophecies 
and compels Dante to advance to the third stage in the 
transformation of love. These three stages are: the 
description by the poet of the effects of love on him, 
when he still expects an external reward, the Beloved’s 
salutation; next, praise of his lady, when, expecting no 
reward, the poet has found an inner source of beatitude ; 
finally, after the death of his lady, the poet learns to do 
without her in the world and looks upward to her in 
glory. These stages correspond to the three stages in 
the aspiration of the Christian mystic to an end extra, 
intra, and supra. Moreover, there is a deliberate analogy 
between Beatrice and Christ. Beatrice by analogy repeats 
and effects for Dante what Christ did and does for 
mankind. Dante finds this image of Christ in his memory, 
as St Augustine did, and as the idea is embodied in the 
hymn Jesu dulcis memoria. In form likewise, the Vita 
Nuova is the book of Dante’s memory, in which his 
poems are surrounded by a commentary, namely the 
relevant events of his life, and by further glosses of 
his own, like the ‘divisions’ and chs. xxv and xxix, on 
personification’ and the number nine. This book of 
memory has an analogy also with the Scriptures and with 
the book of the created universe. Singleton is admirable 
in showing how Dante’s mind is controlled by these 
medizval analogies. Dante begins with what the tradition 
of courtly love gave him, the lady as ‘miracle’ and 
‘angel’, and writes for his friend, Calvalcanti, to show 
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him how the troubadour love of woman may endure 
by being transcended and how love need not, and must 
not, find its terminus in the lady, but return through 
her to God. Troubadour love is full of rhetorical 
figures: Dante gives them truth within Christian theology. 
This brief abstract cannot do justice to, but only indicates, 
Singleton’s argument. Much is to be learnt from it, but 
in several points it is unconvincing, 

If already in the Vita Nuova Dante’s solution of the 
conflict was final, why did, he as Singleton himself admits, 
afterwards make his own recantation in keeping with 
the tradition ? The letter and sonnet to Cino da Pistoia 
are the clearest indication of Dante’s turning away 
from Beatrice and from the poem in her honour promised 
at the end of the Vita Nuova. But the Banquet shows the 
Donna Gentile defeating Beatrice, and in Purgatorio XXX 
and XXXIII there are Beatrice’s severe rebukes. The 
final solution of the conflict is in the Comedy and not in 
the Vita Nuova, and Singleton’s conception of their 
relation is obscure and unsatisfactory. 

The transition from troubadour love to Christian 
Caritas is, for Singleton, marked by the disappearance 
of Amor as a person in the historical narrative, when 
in ch. xxv Dante has explained that Amor is not a 
substance but an accident in substance and that the 
rhetorical figure of personification is legitimate only in 
poetry. The God of Troubadour Love is deliberately 
abolished and his authority transferred to Beatrice, But 
can he be just abolished, when he has proved his divinity 
by his true prophecies, claimed to be the centre of 
the circle like the Christian God, and appeared as 
analogous to the angel at the tomb of Christ? Was Dante 
right in thinking that in the Vita Nuova he had exhausted 
the meaning of the prophecies made by Love when he 
had seen them fulfilled by the death of Beatrice? In 
ch. xxut Dante’s death is prophesied, but not fulfilled 
until the Comedy where Dante consents to the mystical 
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death of descending into Hell at Easter during the 
celebration of Christ’s death. In the Comedy Amor 
reappears as the dictator of Dante’s poetry, as the Holy 
Spirit himself. In the Vita Nuova, ch. xxv, Dante, from 
the point of view of the same Aristotelian naturalism as 
appears in his repudiation of Beatrice in the letter to 
Cino, reduces the vision of-the ‘Lord of terrible aspect’ 
to an ‘accident in substance’. In the Comedy, when he 
had been granted the vision of the Trinity, he understood 
that the Lord was supersubstantial, superpersonal, un- 
created spirit. In ch. xxv Virgil’s Apollo is reduced 
to an inanimate thing, but in invoking Apollo in Paradiso 
1 13, Dante was invoking the highest pagan symbol of 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The Vita Nuova, 
according to this reading, is not a final solution, but 
an adumbration of one, containing also besides the germ 
of the Comedy, the symptoms of Dante’s long aberration 
from Beatrice and poetry. Love was right in saying to 
Dante, teh ‘ego tanquam centrum circuli; tu autem 
non sic’, and Dante realized it not in the Vita Nuova 
but only in the Comedy. 

These reflexions on four books may appear unduly 
negative and unappreciative. But the best proof of positive 
appreciation is the stimulus to serious discussion of 
fundamental problems which the books have compelled. 
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SHOWN BY ITS ACCOUNT ROLLS! 


By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Glastonbury, an institution which had existed 

for well over a millennium. Stretching back to 

the earliest years of the Christian era, it had survived the 
invasion of the Saxons, the raiding-party of the Danes, 
the Conquest of the Normans, only to come to a sudden 
and catastrophic end; a victim of that financial bank- 
ruptcy of the English royal house which was the result 
of an expensive, unnecessary and impracticable war 
with France. The commissioners of Henry VIII wound 
up the greatest religious institution of the English church 
with no more compunction than if they were liquidating 
a company or demolishing an unnecessary factory. There 
is no need to recapitulate the story of those days, and 
it is with only one side-issue that we can now concern 
ourselves. It was natural that the Crown, having seized 
the vast and complex mass of properties and commit- 
ments which was Glastonbury, should wish to assess 
accurately the whole involved financial machine which 
it had now taken over, should wish to know the full 
extent of its assets and to calculate such liabilities as 
inevitably were incurred. Accordingly the king’s financial 
clerk, Richard Amyce, came down to Glastonbury and 
went carefully through all its books and rolls. Further, 
Amyce took back with him to London the complete 
set of obedientiary rolls of the Abbey during its last 
year, as well as a few rolls of earlier date which appeared 
to be relevant to the situation. It is the information 
provided by these rolls, now preserved in the Public 
Record Office, at which we can now look very briefly. 
Among the documents with which we deal are a few 


1 Based upon a vice-presidential address given to the Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society in November 1948. 


Nissoat 1539 saw the end of the Abbey of 
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rolls of some Glastonbury manors, showing the expenses 
and receipts of them as calculated by their reeves; 
mainly, however, we shall be glancing at the great 
collection of obedientiary rolls running from September 
1638 to Michaelmas 1539, that is, to within a few weeks 
of the time when monastic life ended at Glastonbury 
for ever. The Obedientiaries of the monastery were the 
principal officials of the Abbey; each official being, as 
it were, endowed with certain moneys and lands with 
which he carried out the duties of his office. The Cook, 
the Prior, the Gardener, the Precentor and the Keepers 
of the moneys left behind by past Abbots for the com- 
memoration of their anniversaries, when Requiem Masses 
for their souls were sung, bread was given to the poor 
and the community were given some special treat in 
the way of extra food, pocket-money or wine—all 
these, and the others we shall meet with, were 
Obedientiaries. It was natural that these officials should 
have to render an account of their stewardship; and thus 
every Michaelmas each of them furnished a roll giving 
an account of his receipts and expenses. In this way 
money could not be alienated, and the community could 
not complain that the duties of their officers were not 
being carried out. A study, then, of these obedientiary 
rolls of the last complete year of the existence of Glaston- 
bury presents a vivid, if somewhat confused, picture of 
the Abbey on the eve of its dissolution and dispersal. 

Before looking at a few of the more interesting items 
on the rolls, it will be perhaps as well to notice some 
general factors of the situation which are interesting 
inasmuch as they will most certainly apply not only to 
Glastonbury but to many another great religious house 
in the third decade of the sixteenth century. Fortunately, 
as I have said, a few rolls of slightly earlier date than those 
of 1538-9 were preserved by Richard Amyce and in 
comparing these with the later ones some interesting 
facts emerge. 
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We are all familiar with the oft-told story of kindly 


monastic landlords being replaced by rapacious courtiers 
and of the sufferings of the tenants upon the monastic 
estates consequent upon the Dissolution. A study, 
however, of these rolls shows us that we must be careful 
before making such forthright judgments. Asa result of 
a variety of causes with which we need not concern 
ourselves, the 1530’s were years of continual, though 
not enormous, inflation. Everywhere prices were going 
up, the pound sterling was becoming increasingly less 
valuable, and society was entering upon the stage of 
economic upset which culminated in the riots consequent 
upon the disastrous financial policy of Somerset and 
Northumberland in the reign of Edward VI. Now it 
is obvious that, in a time of rising prices, those whose 
incomes are fixed, or which will reflect only after a long 
time the fall in the value of the sterling, will suffer 
financially the most. The producer can quickly raise 
the sale prices of his wares, but the income of the consumer 
may remain almost stationary. Thus it was that Glaston- 
bury in the 1530’s was entering upon a period of financial 
difficulty: the tenants on its estates, by far the greater 
part being copy-hold tenants who held their land for 
money—sums fixed in the fifteenth century when land- 
values were low—were still paying their old quit-rents 
and dues, but the money they received for the produce 
growing upon the land they held was yearly increasing. 
In fact their holdings were becoming increasingly 
valuable, as real property always does in a time of in- 
flation, while the rents they paid represented but a 
portion of the financial advantage they gained from the 
land. The position, from the point of view of the Abbey, 
was a melancholy one: the expenses of the establishment 
rose each year, but it was almost impossible for 
receipts to increase proportionably. All that could be 
done was to raise the rents of such land as fell in and to 
increase the entry-fines upon it. In the course of a year, 
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however, little land would fall in, and there must have been 
a strong temptation to make that little help to pay the 
loss on the rest. It is in view of these considerations 
that we should be careful not to attribute the rise of 
rents consequent upon the dissolution to mere rapacity 
—there were doubtless many cases of exploitation—but 
elsewhere the increase in rents probably did little more 
than reflect the attempt of the landlord to render his 
property an asset rather than a liability. 

An examination of these rolls shows the price-rise 
and its effect upon Glastonbury. We have Pittancer’s 
rolls of 1532-3 and 1538-9.! It was the duty of the 
Pittancer to supply extra dishes to the community to 
eke out the fast-day fare. A comparison of these rolls 
shows us a rise in prices: a pipe of wine which cost 
L7sin» 14§32\ cost) £1 gil) iyg8ida te percent increase 
in 6 years, 44 lbs of sugar, which cost before 28s. 1d., 
cost now 32s. s$d, and, despite the fact that drastic 
retrenchment had reduced the sum spent on these extra 
dishes by nearly £1,2 the necessary materials for these 
depleted meals cost £1 6s. 4d. more. Indeed, despite 
retrenchments amounting altogether to £1 5s. 7d. at 
the very least, the Pittancer’s deficit increased from 
£1 tos. 8d. in 1533 to £2 8s. 4d. in 1539. The accounts 
of the Medar® (the official who dispensed mead to the 
community) shows a similar determined effort at retrench- 
ment between 1537 and 1539 and also a similar increase 
of prices: thus a pipe of sack bought at Bristol in 1537 
for £3 4s. 4d. cost £3 16s. 8d. two years later, the cost 
of carriage from Bristol to Glastonbury rose from 6s. 4d. 
to 9s. 7d., and barrels of wine bought at Lyme Regis 
and Bridgwater rose from £4 13s. a barrel to £5 in the 
same period. There is no need to multiply evidence 
showing the considerable rise in expenses nor the 


1 P.R.O., S.C. 6 Henry 8-31143; S.C. 6 Henry 8-3118. 

ee sum should be multiplied by about thirty at least to obtain present day 
values. 

3 P.R.O., S.C. 6 Henry 8-3116 and 8-3118. 
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retrenchments made in an endeavour to meet it. There 
were, however, other ways in which the situation could 
be met: the first, as I have already mentioned, was the 
increase of land-rents when properties fell in. Thus in 
1 533 the Pittancer received £6 85. from a piece of property 
in Glastonbury; in 1539, however, the new holders 
were paying £6 13s. 4d. for it, while the reeve of East 
Monkton in Wiltshire records 16s. std. received from 
extra rents in 1559. A second way in which the financial 
crisis could be neutralized to some extent was by en- 
closing open fields or waste land and by letting these 
enclosures at a good price to fresh tenants. Thus the 
Sacrist’s roll of 1538-9 records a sum of no less than 
£9 2s. 3d. received from such newly enclosed land. 
The bailiff of West Monkton! in Somerset records the 
receipt of nearly £6 in rent from new enclosures on the 
hill-sides. Again, money was raised by the building of 
fulling-mills and other enterprises, the profits of which 
went to the Abbey. At Longbridge Deverill? in Wiltshire 
receipts were augmented by the sale of eggs and teazles 
and from the profits of a newly erected fulling-mill. 
Large enclosures are also recorded at this manor. The 
ruins of the numerous fulling-mills erected by the last 
three Abbots of Glastonbury remain at Mells to this 
day. Finally, though there is no need to recapitulate the 
exact figures, considerable sums were obtained from the 
raising of entry-fines. 

We can see, then, that most of the alleged financial 
exactions of the parvenu Henrican nobility were already 
taking place at Glastonbury before the Dissolution. 
Rents were being raised, enclosures made, entry-fines 
increased, and we can also, from these rolls , find evidence 
of the consolidation of strips of land into the hands of 
the more wealthy villagers. In fact Glastonbury, like all 
institutions with incomes slow to follow the prevailing 
rise in prices, was merely protecting herself from 


1P.R.O., S.C. 6 Henry 8-3118. 2 Ibid. 
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bankruptcy and from the increasing financial profits 
of her tenants. The fact that tenants, such as the 
Horners, were able to find the large sums of mone 
required to purchase from the king the abbey-lands 
they held shows that they must have enjoyed vastly 
increased incomes for a number of years. 

There was, however, one sharp difference between 
the monks as landlords and the laymen who succeeded 
them. The evidence of these rolls tends to show that the 
monks were generous in cases of hardship; several 
examples occur of widows being given ex gracia reductions 
of rent and of old servants of the Abbey living rent-free.1 
The dissolution must have meant a great severing of 
the old ties: personal links were broken, the aged 
retainers of the Abbey were now disregarded, and numer- 
ous servants and employees, who would have gained so 
much from the profits and perquisites of their offices, 
now swelled the ranks of the landless unemployed. 

Passing from these general conclusions about the 
financial position of Glastonbury on the eve of its dis- 
solution, we may now, briefly, take a glance through 
the great collection of obedientiary accounts of the 
year 1538-9 and try to obtain some picture of the daily 
life of the Abbey in its last months. What will follow 
is bound to be disconnected and piecemeal; for I am 
merely going through odd entries in the rolls. Such 
entries, however, even when divorced from their 
context, present us with a curiously intimate insight 
into the little details of life which make history some- 
thing more than a collection of dry bones. 

Our first obedientiary roll of the great series of 
1538-9? is that of the Sacristan, who was responsible for 
the upkeep of the church, the repairing of the vestments, 
and for furnishing the lights and ornaments of the abbey 


1 We learn this from other sources as well: thus in 1536 William P 


(or Perry) described as a good servant of the Abbot was itted his full 
fine [B. M. Addit. M.S. ae fol. 60]. eit mee 


2 This and the following rolls all form part of P.R.O., S.C. Henry 8-3118. 
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church. He derived his revenues from house-property 
in Glastonbury, from the pensions paid by several 
churches (among them Butleigh, Doulting and Mells), 
the vicarage of St John’s, Glastonbury, and various 
manors. Among his receipts we notice money from a 
watermill at Beckery belonging to St John’s Church and 
27s. 11d. from the parish collections at St John’s. His 
expenses include several thousand altar-breads, no less 
than eleven hundred pounds of wax, hogsheads of wine 
and oil, repairs to the glass in St Mary’s Chapel, the 
repair and washing of the vestments, the making and 
repairing of the subterranean water-canals round the 
Abbey church, new buildings (in particular, a gate) near 
St Patrick’s chapel and in the High Street, repairs to a 
chest in St John’s church, and laying down paving- 
stones in Cart Lane. Other expenses were for Masses 
said daily in the chapel in the cemetery, a boar presented 
tothe Abbot on Christmas Day, a feast for the community 
on St Bridget’s Day, large eels presented to the Abbot 
and gifts to the students at Oxford. 

The Pittancer’s account, which follows, gives a detailed 
list of the extras provided for the monastic meals in 
Advent and Lent. Thus on the Monday after Advent 
Sunday 1538 the Pittancer provided pea soup and fresh 
fish, on Tuesday vegetable soup and fritters fried in oil, 
on Wednesday fish soup flavoured with pepper and 
cinnamon, raisins and ‘la potell de mustadell’. Similar 
dishes continue throughout the penitential seasons. 

The account of Robert Clerke, the Prior of Glastonbury, 
is a complex one. The Prior drew the greater part of 
his revenues from the church of Winfrith Newburgh 
in Dorset, which had been farmed out to the Abbot 
of Bindon for £26 13s. 4d.; at the dissolution of Bindon 
this farm had gone to M. Robert Arundell and the 
expense of journeys to Bridgwater and to Cleeve to 
obtain the money from M. Robert are recorded. The 
Prior had a number of very miscellaneous payments to 
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make, including the gift to the Abbot of capons and 
salmon on New Year’s Day. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the Prior’s account is that which deals with the 
hospital for ten poor widows lying near St Patrick’s 
chapel. Various rules regarding the admittance of widows 
to the hospital are given. None of them is to be a practising 
physician or mid-wife or to be engaged on any work 
which might take her away from divine service in the 
Old Church or in St Patrick’s chapel at the due times 
and seasons. No widow must be admitted who has her 
own means of livelihood. All the widows shall keep a 
common table in their hall at dinner and supper save 
when they are too ill to attend. Each of them shall have 
uniforms or habits of black ‘burnett’ containing three 
yards of broad-cloth with the arms of St Joseph of 
Arimathea, which habits they are to wear on Sundays 
and festival days. Each widow shall have two waggon- 
loads of fuel, 2,000 pieces of peat being set aside yearly 
for that purpose. Finally, no widow, while in the hospital, 
is to possess any holdings or goods other than the alms 
of the hospital. 

The Infirmarian, beside owning small market gardens 
and house property in Glastonbury, received pensions 
from the churches of St Stephen’s Bristol, Berrow and 
East Brent. The items of expenditure are very varied. 
Brooms, bowls, glass vessels, cups and candles were 
bought for the Infirmary, and one of the heaviest charges 
were the four infirmary stills where cordials and liqueurs 
were made for the sick; these appear to have been in a 
bad state of repair and to have consumed quantities of 
fuel. ‘La Pipe’, or the infirmary water supply, also 
gave trouble and during the year the whole system 
had to be taken up and relaid. The water flowed from 
the Infirmary in an open ditch, and a scythe and another 
instrument called a ‘dyche croke’ were bought to clear 
it. The sick were well fed apparently; vast quantities of 
oats for porridge, butter, milk, fresh fish, cheese, ginger, 
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cimnamon, geese, pasties and joints of meat were pur- 
chased, and it is not surprising that we find the brethren 
spending a long time as inmates of the Infirmary—the 
older monks spending seven or eight weeks there and 
even many of the younger enjoying a fortnight’s 
retirement. 

The Almoner had large sources of revenue, which 
included pensions from the churches of Camerton and 
Podimore Milton, the tithes of Shapwick Church, which 
included a windmill at Shapwick, and also a watermill 
and houses in Glastonbury High Street opposite the 
George Inn. His expenses are as varied as his receipts: 
food, clothing and shrouds for the poor come to fairly 
considerable sums—but we find such miscellaneous items 
as rushes bought for the cloister, blessed bread for St 
John’s Church, a Bible for Moorlinch Church, expenses 
incurred in connexion with the stables, e.g. for horse- 
shoes, medicine for sick horses and repairs to carts. 
His chief pre-occupations of the year, apart from the 
distribution of alms, were with restocking the moors 
at Shapwick with boars and pigs, with repairs to the 
wells in certain houses in St James’s Street, Wells, 
and with important reconstruction work going on at 
Rox Mills—mills some way down the Brue which were 
worked by the tide. The Sub-almoner helped his principal 
in his charitable tasks—among which was the distribution 
of ten quarters of beans on St Patrick’s Eve to the poor, 
but he seems to have concentrated more on the minutiae 
of the office, buying candles, window-blinds, keys for 
the door, sieves and strainers for the almonry bake-house. 

The Keeper of the anniversary of Abbot Walter de 
Monynton was responsible for a great number of expenses: 
£6 1s. 8d. was spent on Masses for the Abbot’s soul, 
32s. on corn for the poor, 3s. 1od. for ‘wastell’ cakes 
for the Abbot and Convent, 3s. 10d. for twelve secular 
priests to sing the Dirge for Abbot Monynton’s soul in 
St Joseph’s Chapel, 35. to the organist and his two 
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assistants, rod. to the ten boys serving in the chapel 
and 3s. 4d. for cleaning Abbot Monynton’s tomb. It is 
interesting to notice among the names of the chapel 
boys that of William Goode. Goode became a Canon 
of Wells in Queen Mary’s reign and ended as a Jesuit 
in Rome, where he left behind him a few short reminis- 
cences of the Abbey as he remembered it. 

The Precentor had pensions from the churches of 
High Ham, Winscombe and St Mary’s, Ilchester, as 
ell as house property. On Mid-Lent Sunday he gave 
the community a feast which cost no less than 46s., 
and he had to give money to the brethren when they 
performed some important office in the church such as 
singing the Passion on Good Friday or blessing the 
Paschal candle on Easter Eve. The Chapel of St Michael 
on the Tor was in the Precentor’s charge, and he paid 
16d. for candles for it, 1s. on repairs, another 1s. for a 
chest to put valuables in—a further 6d. being paid 
for the lock and key, and finally a shilling for cleaning 
out the chapel and for scything the nettles growing on 
the Tor. He himself received 6s. 8d. for saying Mass at 
the Tor on St Michael’s Day. 

The Guestmaster’s roll is not particularly interesting 
—wine, beer, fuel, repairs to the guttering of the 
George Inn and payments to his staff of servants form 
the main items. The same also may be said of the 
Gardener’s account—the only distinctive item being 
the purchase of gardener’s gloves and gaiters. 

The Cook’s account gives a vivid picture of the meals 
provided in the Refectory on Sundays and festivals. 
Thus, on the feast of the Dedication of the Church the 
Cook provided as extras a kind of gruel made from 
corn, three flagons of milk, 4 lb of sugar, pepper and 
saffron, 12 sucking pigs and 3 lbs of large raisins; on 
Lady Day 6 salted salmon with sugar, pepper and saffron ; 
on Easter Day 6 lambs and a quantity of Easter eggs; 
on Corpus Christi day a number of meat pasties called 
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‘Chewetts’ as well as the usual spices and malted barley. 
His duties in providing food were shared with the 
Cellarer of the Hall, who in the last quarter of the year 
1538 provided the following amount of food for the 
brethren: over 56 quarters of bread, 90 oxen, 3 cows, 
1 bull, 144 sheep, 6 calves, 7 pigs, 62 pigs’ trotters, 
174 pounds of butter, 11 stone of cheese, a quantity 
of salt fish including 381 cod, 290 hake, 18 salmon, 
497 white herrings. 

The Cellarer of the Hall had the largest collection of 
miscellaneous expenses; for example the mill cost him 
48s. and 3d. in repairs— which included gs. to Nicholas 
Stourton, the carpenter and his assistants and to the 
blacksmith, John Gentyll, for his work on ‘le spyndell’. 
In passing it may be of interest to notice the names of 
the ten Glastonbury cooks at this time: John Warre, 
John Cocks, Hugh Vowles, Christopher Hopkins, William 
Rawlyns, Edward Comb, John Chypper, William 
Bartlelett and John Comb. The amount of fuel used in 
the kitchen and monastery is almost startling: in this 
one year just on 27,000 bundles of wood were consumed. 
6s. 8d. is spent on decorating the Abbot’s hall with 
evergreen on great festivals, and 2s. 3d. on painting 
and ornamenting the boar’s head on Christmas. The 
food bill for the spring months shows enterprise in 
coping with the fish problem: 80 salted salmon, ro 
salted eels and 977 shell-fish being bought, and in the 
summer the amount of cheese consumed goes up to 
s0 stone, butter to 303 lbs and white herrings up to 
1,448. Thus in a whole year we get 176 oxen, § cows, 

1 bull, 634 sheep, 52 calves, 22 pigs, 264 sucking pigs, 
575 pounds of butter, 1444 stone of cheese, 2,183 
shell-fish, 3,243 hake, 8,532 herrings, 131 salmon and 
30 eels. But we must remember that a large portion of 
the wages of the kitchen staff in those days came from 
frasments left over from the monastic table. Further, 
the poor and beggars were entitled to all the remnants 


of the supper table. 
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It is interesting in passing to notice that most of the 
fish came from London or Trowbridge, with occasional 
consignments from Exeter, Bridgwater or Chard. 

The final account with which we shall deal is that of 
the Chamberlain, whose duty it was to provide the 
habits of the community. He drew his revenues from a 
considerable quantity of house-property in Glastonbury, 
particularly in Madelode and Cart Lane. He had two 
manors in Wiltshire, one in Dorset and one in Somerset, 
as well as new property which had been given him in 
augmentation of his office, the chief of which was the 
‘new Inn of the sign of St George’. He spent 16d. on 
soldering the gutters of the George, 20 pence to a tiler 
for his work there, 2s. rod. for 100 wooden rafters, 
3d. for 200 lathenails, 4d. for ‘borde nayles’, and 2s. 10d. 
to the two workmen employed. 7s. 6d. is spent on 
thatching with reeds the house ‘of a certain widow’ 
in Cart Lane. Another source of expense was the con- 
ventual washerwoman—who besides large wages had the 
scything of her garden thrown in free. Richard Turner 
the tailor and the conventual barber also had to be paid. 

Looking back over these accounts, we find it hard to 
believe that during most of this period Glastonbury 
was the only Abbey remaining standing in Somerset. 
We get the impression of a vast and complex institution 
in full working order. Houses are going up, repairs 
effected, supplies bought, brooks scoured, wood chopped 
and finances ably handled. On re-reading the details 
of this last year it seems impossible that, within a few 
weeks, the whole machinery would be stilled. The 
Sacristan spends rod. for repairing 2 albs and 3 surplices 
for Christmas; 6 new bell-ropes are bought (rope is 
bought by the pound, each rope weighing 20 lbs); John 
Goldesmythe is paid 13s. 2d. for mending and gilding the 
foot of the censer of the Lady Chapel, William Chapel 
and Thomas Drewe receive 4s. for stripping the church 
of ivy ‘and other noxious herbs’; Hugh Barber 8d. for 
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verdigrease and turpentine when cleaning the great 
candelabra for Candlemas Day and 9d. for making the 
Paschal Candle; the plumber, porter and their assistants 
10s. 4d. for veiling the great rood at Passiontide, and 
2d. is spent on brooms for the Old Church. Thomas 
Gullofer of Doulting receives money for 8 waggon- 
loads of stone for building operations going on in the 
Church; 6d. is spent on the cleaning of the chancel of 
St John’s Church; 22d. goes on felling and chopping 
3 trees at Bradley for making ‘chestboards’. And so 
the catalogue of expenses continues: King Arthur’s 
tomb is cleaned, the gild of girls of St John’s Church 
is given a feast of beer, and John Reynysbury receives 
20s. for making 18 big platters of pewter, 18 small dishes 
and 18 saucers. It would seem as if Glastonbury were to 
last for ever. Perhaps one’s reflexions on these accounts 
aye summed up by the routine phrase which Richard 
Amyce, the King’s receiver put at the tail of each when 
the audit of the dissolved monastery was concluded 
and all the tumult of its daily life had been hushed for 
ever: at the end of each record of varied and strenuous 
activity he adds the words: ‘it is quit’—‘et quietus est’. 


APPENDIX I 


The account of Dan John Exceter, the Keeper of the 
Anniversary of Abbot Walter de Monynton, gives a list 
of the members of the Glastonbury community in 
1538-9 which is not without interest : 


LIBERACIO DOMINORUM 


Liberatum dno abbati, priori et xxxviij fratribus, videlicet: Edmundo Cokyr, 
Nicholao Wedmor’, Johanni Taunton’, Thome Dunston, Ricardo Worcester, 
Johanni Exceter, Thome Cleve, Johanni Selwod, Johanni Benett, Ricardo 
Bede, Johanni Ceolffryde, Nicholao Urban, Thome Appollyner, Henrico Yne, 
Roberto Gylde, Ricardo Besyll, Johanni Verney, Nicholao Androwe, Johanni 
Aydan, Martino Indract, Johanni Arthur’, Johanni Arimathy, Roberto Ider, 
Johanni Deryvyan’, Johanni Phagan, Willelmo Dunston, Willelmo Kentwyn’, 
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Thome Athestan’, Galfrido Benyng’, Johanni Ambros, Johanni Aldelme, 
Willelmo Joseph, Johanni Noett, Waltero Herstone, Willelmo Athelwolde, 
Johanni Baptyst, Johanni Elphege et Johanni Pawlyn’ cuilibet illorum viij s. 
iiij d.: xxvj li. xij s. iiij d. 

Item liberatum ix aliis sacerdotibus, videlicet: Johanni Benyng’, Rogero 
Wilffryde, Ricardo Ultan, Simoni Edgar, Willelmo Britwolde, Johanni Oswolde, 
Thome Weston’, Johanni Merke et Johanni Pantaleon cuilibet illorum vj s. 
VARIES LX (S. 

Item quinque aliis non sacerdotibus, videlicet: Johanni Alrude, Aristotili 
Alwyn’, Ricardo Reckeclyff, Thome Brent et Henrico Montegewe cuilibet 
illorum v s.: xxv Ss. 

The second names are in practically every case religious 
names of saints connected with Glastonbury. The first 
use of religious names at Glastonbury may, from the 
Wells episcopal registers, be dated to within a year or 
two of 1495. As will be seen from the above list some 
of the older monks still followed the earlier practice of 
taking for their second name either their family surname 


or that of the place from which they came. 


APPENDIX. Il 


A comparison of various items from the Pittancer’s 
Rolls of 1532-3 and 1538-9, showing the rise in prices 
and the corresponding policy of increasing receipts and 
reduction in expenditure. ‘ 


1532-3 1538-9 
Receipts Receipts 
Rent of cottages in Glastonbury 72s. Ibid. 72s. 8d. 
Rent of piece of land called Ibid. (new holders) £6 13s. 4d. 
‘Lambreth’, £6 8s. 
Expenses Expenses 
44lbs of sugar, with carriage, 285. 1d. 43lbs 1 qr of sugar, with carriage 
d 32s. dd. 
1 pipe of sack bought in Bristol 64s. 4d. Ibid. rede 
Carriage of it, 6s. 4d. Ibid. 9s. 7d. 


Barrel of wine from Lyme Regis £4 13s. Ibid. from Bridgwater, £5. 
Cost of pittances given to the convent: 


1st Week of Advent £1 gs. 34d. Ibid. 13s. 8d. 

2nd Week of Advent £1 2s. 94d. Ibid. 135. 9$d. 

3rd Week of Advent £1 3s. 7d. Ibid. EASa 1d. 

4th Week of Advent 18s. todd. Ibid 16s. 74d. 

(Christmas fell on Thursday.) (Christmas fell on Wednesday.) 
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Marcion and His Influence by E. C. Blackman. Pp.x+181 (S.P.C.K.) 
B28. 6d: 


M: BLACKMAN’S careful and scholarly monograph is in large 


measure a critique of Harnack’s estimate of the religious 

stature of Marcion and of his influence on the development 
of Catholic Christianity. Marcion’s special views having been 
rejected by a synod of the clergy of Rome, he founded his sect 
probably about a.p. 144, and in 150 his influence extended, says 
St Justin Martyr, ‘all over the Empire’. It declined in the West 
in the third century, but was still alive in the East two centuries 
later. There were bishops and presbyters in the sect, and the 
Marcionite services were similar to those of the Catholic Church; 
the sect administered (probably) valid baptism and an invalid form 
of eucharist. 

Marcion’s New Testament canon (he rejected the Old Testament 
revelation) is famous, and indeed Harnack maintained that the 
Catholic canon only came into existence in reaction against that 
of Marcion. The latter had limited the canon to drastically revised 
editions of St Luke’s Gospel and the epistles of St Paul, minus 
the Pastorals and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Church, Harnack 
suggested, retorted by canonizing four Gospels and the unexpurgated 
Pauline corpus, including the Pastorals. 

In reply to this suggestion Mr Blackman points out that other 
reasons, besides the Marcionite challenge, would have led to the 
delimitation of the canon. And after emphasizing the idea of 
canonicity, as distinct from the fact of a precisely delimited canon, 
he examines the evidence of the degree of authority assigned to 
the New Testament books by writers earlier than, or not likely 
to have been influenced in this matter by, Marcion. He thinks it 
may safely be assumed that ‘Marcion made up his mind about the 
canonical authority of Paul before the Church as a whole did’, 
and, while denying implicitly that Marcion is responsible for the 
idea of canonicity, he quotes Zahn’s opinion that it was in opposition 
to his criticisms that the Church in its turn ‘first became rightly 
conscious of its inheritance of apostolic writings’. It is to be regretted 
that, in this important chapter, no reference is made to M. J. 
Lagrange’s Introduction a Etude du Nouveau Testament, I (1933), 
of which the first two chapters are devoted to ‘The Principle of 
the Canon’ and ‘The Marcionite and Montanist Crises’. Lagrange 
argues that the criterion of canonicity was apostolic in origin or 
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sanction; and, if so, the canonical status of the Pauline epistles 
was secure quite apart from the Marcionite challenge. 

Mr Blackman examines the question to what extent Marcion’s 
revised edition of the second Gospel and of St Paul may be held 
to have affected the textual tradition of these works; and he dis- 
cusses the supposedly Marcionite prologues to St Paul’s epistles 
and the supposedly anti-Marcionite (short) prologues to three of 
the Gospels. He contributes a useful piece of original research 
in his comparison of the Marcionite Latin Versions of Luke and 
Paul with the Old Latin versions, and his conclusion appears to 
be that these are substantially independent translations, though 
the Marcionite text has probably infiltrated here and there into 
Old Latin MSS or groups of MSS. Similarly, we cannot prove that 
the Old Roman Creed was ‘first stereotyped’ as an antidote to 
Marcionite teaching—in his treatment of this question Mr Blackman 
might have referred to P. Ghellink’s masterly résumé, Les Recherches 
sur les Origines du Symbole des Apétres, 1946. 

A long chapter deals with Marcion’s dualism, and Mr Blackman 
suggests that it was from Cerdo that Marcion learnt to regard 
the Creator as ‘in some respects just’, and that his whole doctrine 
of two gods may be due to Cerdo’s influence. In any case, this 
doctrine ‘reveals at once the strength and the weakness’ of Marcion’s 
system, ‘for it expresses his emphasis on soteriology to the neglect 
of cosmology’—and it should be noted that the good God rescues 
man rather from the non-moral disadvantages of servitude to the 
Creator than from moral guilt as such. The influence of Gnosticism 
on Marcion is seen in the idea that the supreme God was utterly 
unknown to man till revealed in Jesus Christ. There are shorter 
chapters on Marcion’s Christology and his ‘Paulinism’. In the 
latter connexion Mr Blackman does not, I think, give due weight 
to St Paul’s influence in recalling early Gentile Christian thought 
to the Old Testament bases of the Christian faith, an important 
theme of Dr Rawlinson’s New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. 


An Early Euchologium. The Dér-Balizeh Papyrus Enlarged and 
Re-edited by C. H. Roberts and Dom B. Capelle. Pp. 72 (Bureaux 
du Muséon, 7, Mont Saint-Antoine. 1949.) n.p. 


HE Dér-Balizeh Papyrus, first published by Dom P. de Puniet 

in Revue Bénédictine, 1909, is an important text for the earlier 
history of the liturgy. In his recently published second edition 

of The Early History of the Liturgy Dr Srawley gives an account of 
the Papyrus and its contents, based on the information hitherto 
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available. It includes the following points: The fragments date 
from cent. vii or viii (given as Crum’s opinion ; Schermann suggested 
cent. vi or vii); they contain a eucharistic liturgy, which was 
apparently for use in connexion with the administration of baptism ; 
folio 1 contains’the oratio fidelium; this liturgy is later than that of 
Serapion and represents a stage in Egyptian development towards 
the liturgy of St Mark. 

In reply to an enquiry from Dom Capelle about a reading in 
the text, Mr Roberts inspected the Papyrus (at present in the 
Bodleian Library) with dramatic results. He points out that none 
of the scholars who have discussed it appears to have studied the 
original Papyrus, Dom Puniet’s own edition resting on a transcrip- 
tion by W. E. Crum and some photographs. Mr Roberts found 
that there were some thirty to forty (mostly very small) unpublished 
fragments, many of which have now been assigned to their proper 
place in the whole; and that folio III, in its present state, is not 
a whole, or the top of an incomplete, folio, but is the lower half 
of a complete leaf, with the consequence that there is a large 
lacuna in the text of the Papyrus immediately preceding the sur- 
viving recto of folio III, and another between the recto and the 
surviving verso of the same folio. He has further succeeded in 
deciphering, more fully and certainly, the passages already known 
to be extant; and he is inclined to date the handwriting to the 
late sixth or seventh century. 

The present publication gives us Mr Roberts’s reconstituted 
text, with an apparatus criticus, a series of loca parallela, a com- 
mentary by Dom Capelle, and six photographic reproductions of 
the Papyrus, showing in their due position the small fragments 
that Mr Roberts has succeeded in placing. 

Among the more or less certain results of this important 
re-edition, enlargement and reconsideration we may note the 
following: (1) Folio 1 now becomes a continuous text, and seems 
to be not part of an oratio fidelium, but a collection of three prayers, 
of which the third differs in style from the other two, and is 
presented as an alternative to the second (&AAn). Dom Capelle 
concludes that the Dér-Balizeh fragments belong to a euchologium, 
a collection of prayers, not a unitary liturgy. ‘I think we must 
see in the anaphora of folios II and III recto, and in the ritual 
of III verso, items of the same collection’. The prayers may 
therefore be of various provenance and date, but ‘several elements 
may be of considerable antiquity’. 

(2) Folio Il verso, as reconstituted by Mr Roberts, gives a 
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citation of the Didache derived from Serapion’s insertion from 
that document in his anaphora—unless Serapion and our Papyrus 
both depend on an intermediate source. But the Papyrus, Dom 
Capelle remarks, has transposed an ecclesiological idea into a 
highly concrete eucharistic idea. In this section the Papryus may 
possibly be dependent also on a formula found in the Liturgy of 
St Gregory, in which case its anaphora is relatively late. Dom 
Capelle characterizes this anaphora as retaining some very early 
elements, but, in its totality, a witness only for the date at which 
the Papyrus was written. 

(3) The prayer for the fruits of communion (folio III recto) 
probably belongs to the anaphora, and is therefore not a post- 
communion prayer, but part of the ‘communion epiclesis’ of 
which a considerable section will have occupied the lost upper 
half of this leaf (recto). The anaphora terminates with the doxology 
of this prayer. 

(4) The verso of folio III, after a ‘rubric’ ending with the 
words ‘confesses the faith’, presents us with a very short Creed: 
‘I believe in (eis) God Father Almighty, and in (gis) his only- 
begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ and in (gis) the Holy Spirit 
and in (eis) resurrection of flesh in (€v) the holy Catholic Church’. 
Schermann held that this Creed, though following the anaphora, 
was part of the Mass, which must have been a Mass following 
baptism; and he pointed to the Tradition of Hippolytus Lxxtv, 
lines 20-35, in illustration. But Dom Capelle objects that in 
Hippolytus the neophyte does not recite a Creed but simply replies 
‘Amen’ to the formulas spoken by the minister as cups of water, 
milk and wine are presented—‘the word credis or credo does not 
occur’. He infers that the lost upper half of folio III verso contained 
part of the baptismal liturgy, and that there is no connexion with 
the preceding anaphora; we are dealing with a euchologium, not 
with a unitary Mass-liturgy. The Papyrus Creed is closely allied 
to the original form of the baptismal Creed of the Tradition of 
Hippolytus as reconstituted by Dom Hugh Connolly. 

I hope that these brief notes may be enough to suggest the 
importance of this publication, of which the scholarship and 
criticism are worthy of its learned and brilliant authors. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 
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The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ by Arthur Michael 
Ramsey. Pp. 160 (Longmans) gs. 6d. 


HE ‘Glory of God’ suggests to us the splendour that surrounds 
him, or the external honour given to him by his creatures, 
but in Holy Scripture it has various meanings, and is even 
used to include several ideas at once. In the Old Testament the 
glory, kabod, of Jahveh is first used of his presence made manifest 
in a physical way to his creatures. ‘And the glory of the Lord 
dwelt upon Sinai, covering it with a cloud six days . . . and the 
appearance of the glory of the Lord was like a burning fire’ (Exod. 
xxIv, 16-17). Later the Glory of God was in the Tabernacle and 
the first Temple. Yet almost from the beginning, and in the Pen- 
tateuch itself, the glory is the manifestation of God, making his 
presence known as the deliverer and guide of Israel. In the Prophets, 
and especially Isaias, it is emphasized that God is present in the 
whole world, revealing himself by his power and providence and 
justice. ‘All the earth is full of his glory’ (Is. v1, 5.). He shows 
himself present by his wonderful Messianic intervention. ‘Every 
valley shall be exalted and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low . . . and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed’ (Is. xt, 4-5). 
One day God will manifest himself in Jerusalem more wonderfully 
than ever he did in the Temple. ‘Arise, be enlightened, O 
Jerusalem: for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. For behold, darkness shall cover the earth and 
a mist the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, 
and kings in the brightness of thy rising’ (Js. Lx, 1-3). 

All this is fascinatingly drawn out in the first pages of Canon 
Ramsey’s book, and he shows the development that took place 
when 8d6€a with the sense of men’s honour was used in the LXX 
to translate kabod. The same word was used to translate the Aramaic 
Shekinah, with its idea of God dwelling, setting up his tent among 
men. ‘The Greek word proved itself to be in a striking way both 
servant and master. Submitting itself to the service of a Hebrew 
theology it presses a variety of Hebrew words and ideas into the 
unity of its own new and massive conception’ (p. 24). 

How is 86€a, the glory of God, used in the New Testament? 
In the Synoptists, our Lord applies the word solely in connexion 
with the future life, the glory of God or of the Son in heaven. 
St Luke does, however, preserve an earlier use, ‘the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them’ (11, 9). To St Paul, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, ‘the glory of God is the character and power of God, 
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known in creation in providence and in history’ (p. 46). This 
glory is revealed especially in the life and death of oy Lord, and 
in Justification, which makes God intimately presene and leads 
to final glory: ‘Christ in you the hope of glory’ (Col. 1, 27). Grace 
is a foretaste of glory: ‘We are all beholding the glory of the Lord’ 
(Uh Cor, nr, 18). 

In St John’s Gospel the scriptural idea of the glory of God 
finds its fullest development. The Isaian promise (Lx, 1-3) of the 
glory in Jerusalem has been fulfilled. The Word who was God 
has been made flesh, and dwelt, pitched his tent among us, and 
we have seen his glory . . . All the ideas collected in the word 
‘glory’ find a place here. ‘The glory which the disciples saw in 
Galilee, Jerusalem and Calvary is the glory of him who created 
the heavens and the earth and made himself known in his created 
works, in providence, in history, and in the redemption of Israel. 
All that is learnt of the glory of God from Pentateuch, psalmists, 
prophets, wise men and rabbis, and from the light that lighteth 
every man, is both fulfilled and outshone in the glory of the Word- 
made-flesh’ (p. 58). The way in which the glorification of the Father 
and of the Son underlies the Gospel of St John is delicately analysed 
and the contrast with the Synoptic Gospels explained. Canon 
Ramsey seems to agree with the view popularized among Catholics 
by Cornely, though combatted by Lagrange, that the fundamental 
theme of the gospel is the glorification of our Lord. A final chapter, 
which we would have liked much fuller, discusses ‘the comple- 
mentary conception of the glorifying of God by man’ as it is outlined 
in Holy Scripture. 

A quotation from ‘Through the Looking Glass’ opposite the 
Table of Contents suggests that it is not always easy to settle the 
meaning of ‘Glory’ in the Bible, but this short essay is full of 
discerning and illuminating remarks, not least one which emphasizes 
an underlying unity: “To the last man’s quest remains what it 
was in the days of Moses—the seeing of God. The Christian does not 
despise as carnal the ancient longing: ‘‘Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory’ ’ (p.82). 

The book ends with a few pages on the Transfiguration. ‘And 
waking they saw his glory and the two men that stood with him.’ 
Here there are several judgments to which a Catholic would demur. 
Thus Canon Ramsey is very hesitating about the objective presence 
of Moses and Elias, and even about a real change in our Lord’s 
appearance. He interprets, too, the Transfiguration as primarily 
a foreshadowing of the Parousia, while admitting that it is a revela- 
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tion of the glory which belongs by right to the Messias, who is the 
Son of God. The traditional explanation is to be found in the 
sermon of St Leo which Canon Ramsey describes as ‘gathering up 
nearly every aspect of the theology of the Transfiguration’, ‘in qua 
transfiguratione illud quidem principaliter agebatur, ut de cordibus 


discipulorum crucis scandalum tolleretur’. C. STEPHEN DESSAIN. 


Tertullian’s Treatise Against Praxeas, edited by Ernest Evans. 

Pp. viii + 342 (S.P.C.K.) 21s. 
His edition of Tertullian’s Adversus Praxean is a valuable 
addition to the small number of good English editions of 
patristic texts and a piece of work worthy of the great 
tradition of Anglican patristic scholarship. Canon Evans has provided 
a long introduction, his own edition of the Latin text, a translation, 
a very full commentary, and some useful indices. The text is sensibly 
conservative. A very valuable feature of the introduction is the full 
discussion of theological terminology,of Adyos in the New Testament 
and the earliest Christian writers and of the most important of the 
theological terms which Tertullian himself uses, substantia, persona, 
species, etc. The commentary is really helpful to the theological 
understanding of the text, and again Canon Evans quotes freely 
from other early Christian writers to illustrate Tertullian’s thought 
or for comparison with it. This edition would, in fact, make an 
excellent introduction to a serious study of early patristic thought 
about the Trinity. 

The Adversus Praxean is directed against the Monarchian or 
Sabellian heresy, and is of great importance as an early statement 
of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. It is a work of Tertullian’s 
Montanist period, but the eccentricities of the Montanists did not 
include Trinitarian heresy, and Tertullian’s teaching about the 
Trinity is on the whole clearly and strongly orthodox and satisfactory 
and has an important place in the Latin theological tradition. In 
addition, opposing a section of the Monarchians who distinguished 
between a divine Christ (identified with the Father) and a human 
Jesus, he gives us in chapter xxvu a statement of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation which rules out in advance the Christo- 
logical heresies of later generations: e.g. videmus duplicem statum, 
non confusum sed coniunctum, in una persona deum et hominem lesum 
(XXVI, 37-9). 

Tertullian’s characteristic Stoic materialism appears here and 
there in his discussion of the Trinity, but does not seriously affect 
his theology. One of the oddest things in the history of ancient 
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thought is the way in which the very metaphysical absurdity of 
the basic Stoic doctrines protected those who held them from 
the most disastrous ethical and theological consequences of 
materialism. By their sturdy assertion that the divine substance 
was a very peculiar kind of material being possessed of all the 
attributes of immaterial being even pagan Stoics were able 
to arrive at an exalted conception of the divinity and of human 
personality which is quite unreasonable on their own gaseous 
premises. Nobody who has glanced at his De Anima can doubt 
Tertullian’s Stoic materialism; but it hardly produces any effect 
on his Trinitarian theology. God is for him a body, but a body 
with all the characteristics of what we see must be purely spiritual 
being. More serious is the influence on his thought of the universal 
contemporary fashion of thinking in terms of descending degrees 
of divinity which appears in Middle and Neo-Platonism and is 
responsible for the extreme Subordinationism of Origen; and of 
the closely allied way of thinking which distinguishes two stages 
in the life of the eternal Word, an immanent before the Creation 
and a fully expressed which begins with and for the Creation 
(ch. vi). But Tertullian’s Subordinationism is by no means as 
extreme as Origen’s, and, in his discussion in ch. x1v of the common 
idea that it was the Son who appeared in the Old Testament 
theophanies while the Father is essentially invisible, he goes a 
long way towards realizing the dangers which this way of thinking 
held of asserting a difference of status or even nature incompatible 
with the traditional faith. 

The Adversus Praxean is a work which shows particularly well 
the enormously inaportant part played by Tertullian in forming 
the Latin theological vocabulary, and, as we have seen, students 
using Canon Evans’s edition will be very well equipped to appreciate 
his achievements in this way. A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


Problémes de I’Adaptation en Apostolat by L. de Coninck, s.j. 
Pp. 166 (Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue Théologique. Casterman, 
Tournai) 45 frs. 


HE Professor of Pastoral Theology at Louvain has dedicated 

his book to the thirteen hundred priests who died at Dachau 
during the three years he spent there. That experience is 

the secret of its high, enduring value. For ‘to believe in the in- 
fallible efficacy of the syllogism, a man must never have had evil 
in his life’. “Man does not perceive truth by his intelligence alone 
but by his whole spiritual and material being.’ In a word, ‘the 
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apostolate is identical with charity; but charity is essentially a 
gift, and not a true one if it is not the gift of self. Adaptation has 
no other secret: it is the intelligent gift of self so made that it 
may be accepted’. 

The problem is how to bring the Incarnation into the lives of 
everyone by becoming all things to all men. Adaptation never 
means the soft-pedalling of truth, but the discovery of fresh values 
in the eternal truth, values proved in a man’s own life and sym- 
pathetically presented. The unchanging faith must be brought to 
a constantly changing world. And, to do this, we must understand 
the world. Here we are given a realist analysis of it with the factors 
which tell against, and those which should be used for Christianity. 
But how are we to use them? The Messianism of our time will 
not do homage to conventional language and the negative hope of 
escaping hell; it must be told of the immense liberation of the 
One Christ. The passion for life must be fed by him who is the 
true life. The love of ‘the simple life’ cannot be satisfied by a 
multiplicity of devotions but only by the grand lines of the Liturgy. 
Modern enthusiasm and emotion must indeed be given a firm 
foundation of doctrine, but needs besides ‘proofs of Christianity’ 
the attraction of the Divine Master and a religious life which makes 
men sing from the heart—as they sing the International! 

The method? Nothing can take the place of preaching—but a 
preaching which fills the church instead of emptying it. At Dachau 
different priests preached every Sunday to priests. The audience 
reacted from some types of preaching here described just as a lay 
audience would. The preachers who gripped it were those who 
discovered and grappled with its secret anguish. How can one 
discover that in ordinary circumstances? By reading the ‘livres 
de succés’ and understanding why they appeal. And where is 
the most important audience to be found? At the late Mass! 

The most difficult audience of all is one of children, and there 
is a chapter on how to hold it. Then the book passes to an analysis 
of the adults whom the apostolate envisages, and especially those 
of that world of industry which makes up sixty per cent of the 
people and is mainly de-Christianized. It is untrue to say that 
industrialism as such is un-Christian and a survey of the technician’s 
mentality shows that we need a Mystic of work, which is then 
outlined. Technique should be the humanization of matter for the 
good of others. It should therefore be a sharing in the charity of 
the Creator and of the Incarnation. Through preaching the In- 
carnation, the sacraments, and this ideal of charity in work, we 
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may show the de-humanized masses how to recover their manhood 
and their faith. 

The parish remains the centre of Christian life. But it should 
not be so big that parochial life is impossible, so that the priests 
cannot know their people. Its central act is the Sunday Mass. 
Why, then, do so many miss it? Because they need a whole series 
of instructions to show them that as Christians they have an official 
mandate to offer the communal Sacrifice for others, and thereby 
extend the grace of the Redemption. They will not be persuaded 
of their grave obligation to offer the Mass so long as they find the 
Mass merely boring and impersonal. For they will not admit that 
they will be damned for missing half an hour’s boredom. In other 
words, they must have a liturgical formation to teach them to 
listen, speak, act, realize and communicate. 

The book closes with wise remarks on the part which a parish 
survey, made by the help of a secretariat of lay apostles, should 
play in the parish priest’s knowledge of his flock, and a chapter 
on how to tackle parishioners which owes much to an American 
book of advice to commercial travellers! 

This short summary of a vital and practical book will have shown 
how useful an English ‘adaptation’ of it would be. 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Being and Having by Gabriel Marcel, translated by Katherine 
Farrer. Pp. 240 (Dacre Press) 10s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR MACKINNON’S preface contains such an admirable 
Pissesmene of M. Marcel’s work that I must begin by repeating 

his main points. First, then, Marcel refuses to make a clear- 
cut distinction between ‘ethical reflection’, metaphysics and 
spirituality. Secondly, what he does is ‘to probe the unsuspected 
profundities of the familiar’ (here MacKinnon pertinently adds: 
“most professional students of ethics are morally philistine, men 
who give little time to penetrating the ‘‘inside’’ of the ideas they 
are handling’). Thirdly, ‘the very incompleteness [of Marcel’s 
method] will respond to their groping anxiety [the reference is 
to those who are still only approaching Christianity] and it will 
enrich their vision of life’. I would add that the method is also 
of great interest and value to those who have worked their way 
out of an epistemological position of a fundamentally Cartesian 
kind and are able to see the stages of their progress illustrated 
by Marcel’s diary. But I should like to stress a wise warning that 
MacKinnon issues about this diary, which makes up rather more 
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than half of the book. He points out that it is a collection of 
disjointed jottings made by ‘a thinker concerned to speak to himself 
rather than to an audience’. I must confess that on ploughing 
through to the end of the diary I had a feeling of having on the 
whole wasted my.time. The reasons for this may be accidental, 
but I cannot help thinking that many readers will find the diary 
largely irritating. It seems to me questionable whether it is of 
value for more than a very few others to publish the workings 
of one’s mind when they fall below a certain level of explicitness. 
There might seem to be an almost morbid unwillingness to come 
to the point in this first part of the book. 

But it has its moments. ‘I can no longer accept the idea, in any 
sense, of something beyond Truth; as a matter of fact the idea 
has made me uncomfortable for some time now. This gap between 
Truth and Being fills up in a manner of itself, the moment we really 
experience the presence of God’ (pp. 21-2). (But we revert to the 
merely casual on the next page: ‘I have been feeling rather poorly 
this morning, and have made heavy weather of the pages on baptism 
in the catechism of the Council of Trent’.) ‘The fact that I cannot 
possibly deny the principle of relativity, except in verbis, at once 
prevents me from denying Being, and also from holding an aloof 
attitude tantamount to admitting that “‘there may be Being, or 
again there may not’’, and what is more, Being cannot by definition 
be put into the category of mere possibles . . . either there is not 
and cannot be experience of Being, or else this experience is in 
fact vouchsafed to us’ (p. 28). ‘A philosophy which refuses me 
the possibility of grasping anything but what it calls my “‘states 
of consciousness’’ is seen to be manifestly false when we confront 
it with the spontaneous and irresistible assertion which forms, as 
it were, the ground-base of human knowledge. In the same way, 
the contention that fidelity, despite appearances, is never more 
than a mode of pride and self-regard, unquestionably robs of their 
distinctive character the loftiest experiences which men think 
they have known’ (p. 54). ‘Across the attachments which the 
I vows to itself lies the shadow of another fidelity, and only the 
fact that I have first conceived it enables me to deny its existence 
myself. But if it has been given me to conceive ‘it at all, surely 
this is because I have dimly experienced it, whether in myself or 
in others?’ (p. 55). ‘Iam sure of this, anyhow: of the hidden identity 

-of the way which leads to holiness and the road which leads the 
metaphysician to the affirmation of Being; also that it is necessary 
above all, for a concrete philosophy, to realize that here is one 
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and the same road’ (p. 84). ‘ ‘‘Reflexive intuition’’ is certainly 
not a happy expression. But what I mean is this. It seems to me 
that I am bound to admit that I am—anyhow on the level of myself 
—face to face with Being. In a sense I see it. In another sense I 
cannot say that I see it since I cannot grasp myself in the act of 
seeing it. The intuition is not, and cannot. be, directly reflected 
in consciousness. But in turning towards its object, it sheds light 
upon a whole world of thoughts which lie beneath it. Metaphysically 
speaking, I do not see how else we can account for faith’ (p. 98). 
‘From this point of view, what becomes of the notion of proving 
the existence of God? We must obviously subject it to a careful 
revision. In my view, all proof refers to a certain datum, which 
is here the belief in God, whether in myself or in another. The 
proof can only consist in a secondary reflexion of the type which 
I have defined; a reconstructive reflexion grafted upon a critical 
reflexion; a reflexion which is a recovery, but only in so far as 
it remains the tributary of what I have called a blindfold intuition’ 
(pair2i )i 

In the rest of the book, which Professor MacKinnon rightly advises 
us to read first, the atmosphere is far clearer, and the analyses 
are now even subtler, yet simpler and more fruitful. I shall not 
attempt to give an outline of Marcel’s distinction between Having 
and Being; his account must be read, and to urge that is the chief 
purpose of the present review. If Marcel’s words are taken in a 
superficial sense it would be possible to make out a case for callin 
him a nominalist and an anti-intellectualist. He dislikes all labels, 
yet I would venture to call him a true intellectualist. To show 
what I mean I can only juxtapose certain passages: ‘... love as the 
breaking of the tension between the self and the other, appears 
to me to be what one might call the essential ontological datum’ 
(p. 167). ‘Pure religion, religion as distinct from magic and opposed 
to it, is the exact contrary of an applied science; for it constitutes 
a realm where the subject is confronted with something over which 
he can obtain no hold at all’ (p. 190). ‘If . . . we climb resolutely 
up the hill down which modern philosophy has been slipping for 
more than two centuries, then I believe it is possible for us to 
recover the basic idea of sacred knowledge: and this alone can 
restore its reality to contemplation’ (p. 192). ‘But of course we 
can never be content just to say that knowledge is a mystery: we 
must add that it is a gift, perhaps, in a way, a grace’ (pp. 219-20). 
And there are many incidental passages of great value in this part 
of the book. Two examples must suffice. ‘Today we are nearly 
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buried under the rubble. Till the rubble has been cleared away 
it is hopeless to think of building. It is a thankless task, appallingly 
thankless, yet I think that it must be done; only thus can religious 
life recover its soaring power. It is needed by the already con- 
vinced Christians, who would otherwise sink into the lethargy 
of devitalized doctrine. It is needed still more by those who are 
as yet unbelievers . . .’ (p. 201). “For I believe that no man, however 
enlightened and holy he is, can ever really arrive until the others, 
all the others, have started out to follow him’ (p. 203). 

Mrs Farrer’s English skilfully reproduces the habitual sombreness 
of Marcel’s style and its occasional irradiation by a holy joy. 


The Christian in Philosophy by J. V. Langmead Casserley. Pp. 
266 (Faber and Faber) 18s. 


T is a pleasure to welcome Mr Casserley’s book and to record 
[ubscncia agreement with his conclusions. Here is an example 

of the “concrete metaphysics’ which M. Marcel advocates, or, 
in language which has often been used in this REviEw, of a genuine 
‘analysis of experience’. The formula ‘nobody interested in the 
subject should miss this book’ really applies. Mr Casserley’s writing 
is extremely effective. He knows exactly where he wants to stand 
and advances to his positions with complete confidence. There is 
no hovering around. There are occasional worth-while digressions 
and a wealth of illustration, but no garrulity. Points are repeatedly 
stressed, but there is always an easy flow and no mere waste of 
time. This is a very unusual achievement. 

It is desirable to quote at length from Mr Casserley for a reason 
very different from that which dictates such a method in reviewing 
Marcel: the movement of his thought, so far from being impatient 
of summarization, has been admirably summarized on numerous 
occasions by himself (yet his kinship with Marcel is, in my opinion, 
close, and it is curious that one who describes himself as a 
‘Christian existentialist’ should make no mention of him). ‘The 
advent of Christianity forced a new problem upon the attention 
of the ancient world—the problem of the singular . . . the 
“‘particular’’ is the individual seen through the eye of the empirical 
scientist, whereas the singular is the individual seen from the 
historian’s point of view; but not the historian’s only, for this 
bias towards the individual is one which he shares with the dramatic 
writer, the metaphysician, the theologian, the religious devotee, 
and the ordinary man in his everyday concern about his fellows’ 
(pp. 31-2). After this it comes as no surprise that Mr Casserley 
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should prove to be a good Augustinian. St Augustine illustrates 
‘the way of paradox, in which we speak affirmatively and negatively 
of God at the same time, asserting the image as genuinely revealing 
while denying the limitations which our experience of it inevitably 
suggests. From this point of view, the ways of affirmation and 


negation would appear to be not two ways at-all, but twin aspects 


of a single movement of the mind . . .’(p. 41). ‘. . . the Augustinian 
metaphysic by beginning with self-consciousness, at least chooses 
the right approach . . . Materialism touches the lowest depths of 


absurdity in ‘‘behaviourist”’ psychology, a study of man which 
ignores on principle the evidence and testimony of self-consciousness, 
bidding us forget ourselves as self-conscious persons in order that 
we may study ourselves as though we were external things’ (pp. 
56-7). In this section (‘The Medizval Philosophers’) of his first 
section (‘The Past Record of the Christian in Philosophy’) Mr 
Casserley seems to me to go too far in his anxiety to preserve 
‘our sense of the unity of a thing’ (p. 55), for by asserting the 
fundamentally analogical character of all predication, and by his 
general treatment of the question about universals, he seems to be 
denying that there really are classes of things, things which have 
genuinely common characteristics (cf. “Analogy is the intellectual 
expedient which saves the frank recognition of singularity from 
toppling us over into sheer nominalism and complete intellectual 
confusion’, p. 209, yet cf. also the quotation below from p. 157). 
But the conclusion for which all this is preparing is highly satis- 
factory. ‘Analogical discourse about God is only possible if we 
know of His existence prior to all attempts to discourse about 
Him analogically.” And Mr Casserley refers us again to the 
‘Augustinian approach’: ‘the existence of God is immediately 
given in and to our self-consciousness’ (p. 57). Then the question 
is: “Where, in life and experience, are we to look for analogies 
which may properly be used in our attempt to do justice in human 
language to our experience of God? The answer of the kind of 
Christian thought we have been considering is clear enough. Such 
analogies can only be drawn from the drama of self-conscious 
personal existence, from human history and the inward life of man. 
Thus the approach confirms the implicit standpoint of the Bible . . .’ 
(p. 68—Here a later sentence comes to mind: ‘The singular can 
neither be known without love, nor declared without paradox’, 
p- 191). If it is curious that Mr Casserley has not mentioned Marcel, 
it is still more curious that he has not mentioned Dr Farrer in the 
admirable passages in which he considers metaphysics as an 
‘analogical art’. 
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Before passing from this section it must be observed that Mr 
Casserley is one of the few modern writers who do justice to St 
Anselm’s proof of God’s existence: ‘The ontological argument 
contends that we all, if we probe the depths of our own minds and 
understand the inner workings of our own thoughts, believe in 
such a being already and cannot, so long as we remain rational, 
cease to do so. St Thomas, having rejected this argument, proposes 
to demonstrate that the very fact of the existence of the world 
implies the existence of God. But if we are correct in our observation 
that the cosmological argument is necessarily analogical in method, 
then, no matter how valid and effective it may be within its limits, 
it cannot rightly be used as the essential prelude to analogical 
thought’ (p. 84). 

The section which follows takes us from Descartes to Hume. 
Descartes is an ‘Augustinian manqué’; Berkeley is naturally Mr 
Casserley’s hero, but he is not without sympathy for the difficulties 
which Locke and Hume had to face. The chapter contains a high 
proportion of trenchant remarks (a fair example is: ‘ ‘‘Locke- 
Berkeley-Hume’’ is indeed a crude as well as a misleading myth’, 
Pp» 114). It ends with a section on Vico as the father of modern 
‘historicism’. Here I must declare a general difficulty which I 
feel about this book: the assertion, constantly appearing in one 
form or another, that it is only in quite recent times that history 
as the ‘study of human nature’ has come into being. The ‘sense 
of history’ which is all the rage just now is after all bound up with 
the Christian religion, and the Christian religion has been practised 
(I do not mean merely professed) even by those who have held 
the most benighted ‘essentialist’ theories. One’s suspicions that 
Mr Casserley’s historical judgments are sometimes too sweeping 
have been already roused by such unqualified statements as ‘The 
Greek tradition, as we find it in Plato and Aristotle . . . conceives 
of ultimate Being in terms of dialectic’ (p. 65). Modern Thomism, 
too, with all its faults, deserved more discriminating treatment. 

The rest of the book also is rich in good things. Mr Casserley 
sorts out the wheat from the chaff in Kant (p. 130). He points 
out to the logical positivists that they have ignored the notion of 
‘indirect communication’ first defined by Kierkegaard (for whom 
he has an almost unbounded admiration). ‘Their conception of 
verbal meaning and speech communication is indeed too narrow 
to permit them to do justice to the facts of human intercourse 
as we discover them in everyday life and world literature ’(p. 147). 
He points out to Sartre that ‘his denial of any validity at all’ to 
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the conception of a common human nature ‘leads him into sheer 
nonsense’ (p. 157). He knows what he means by the title of his 
book: ‘The decision to accept and stand by, to base and build 
one’s life upon, a particular religious revelation is thus one of 
those ultimate, decisive acts of the whole man which is not the 
effect of a philosophy but its cause’ (p. 193). He uncovers Colling- 
wood’s historical relativism (pp. 200 ff.). There is space for only 
two further quotations, both from the last chapter. ‘It is my belief 
that once a conception of Christian philosophy such as I have out- 
lined begins to prevail, the suspicion in the mind of so many 
theologians that Christian philosophy is really a pernicious alterna- 
tive-to the biblical Word will be entirely dissipated (pp. 252-3). 
‘The Christian philosopher is in a position to show secular thought 
that it is not really so secular as it has supposed itself to be, and to 
remind Christian thought that its sound has indeed gone out into 
the ends’ of the earth, that it can best fulfil its intellectual office; 
in relation to the richly diversified culture which was originally 
created by the spiritual energies liberated in the souls of barbarous 
peoples by Christian faith, by seeking to understand its prevalent 
mentality, and to appreciate its indubitable achievements’ (p. 261). 

A final paragraph must refer to certain comments on Mr Casserley’s 
book which have already appeared elsewhere. It is interesting to 
find in Fr Copleston’s very favourable review (The Month, July 
1949, p. 56) the following admission: “Nobody would propound 
the [cosmological] argument unless he believed that nature is 
‘‘intelligible’’ in a metaphysical sense; and this belief does perhaps 
seem to imply an implicit awareness of God’. And here I may 
be allowed to answer the question put to me by Dr Hawkins in a 
review of Certainty in the previous issue of The Month (p. 420). 
He asks, if I understand him aright, whether I am unwilling to 
allow an essentially syllogistic character to the ‘demonstration’ 
of God’s existence because I am afraid of being left with a con- 
clusion which is no more than probable. My answer is that I should 
not be left even with this, but there is nothing to fear: ‘metaphysical 
reflexion’ is sufficient—and necessary. Lastly, in the friendly review 
of Mr Casserley’s book in The Times Literary Supplement (June 17th, 
Religious Books Supplement) there are complaints that the meaning 
of analogy and the nature of ‘metaphysical reflexion’ have been 
left in obscurity. The answer is, surely, that metaphysical analogy 
is a ‘pointer’ towards the apprehension of God in such sort that 
the full meaning of this analogy is not clear until that apprehension 
has occurred. This will seem a vicious circle only to those who 
approach it from a ‘rationalist’ point of view. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 
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___ Logical Positivism and Ethics: Aristotelian Society Supplementary 
Volume XXII. Pp. 215 (Harrison and Sons) 21s. 


HIs volume consists of Professor Barnes’s Inaugural Address, 
entitled “Ethics without Propositions’, and four symposia: 
‘Are all Philosophical Questions, Questions of Language?’ 
(S. Hampshire, A. Duncan Jones, S. Korner); ‘The Emotive 
Theory of Ethics’ (R. Robinson, H. J. Paton, R. C. Cross); ‘What 
can Logic do for Philosophy? (K. R. Popper, W. Kneale, A. J. 
Ayer); “Things and Persons’ (D. M. MacKinnon, H. A. Hodges, 
J. Wisdom). The review will be confined to the ethical material, 
since this appears to the present reviewer the most interesting 
and important. Much else in the volume is rather jejune stuff. 

Expounding the ‘emotive’ theory of ethics, Mr Robinson frankly 
admits that it unsays what we actually assert in our moral judgments. 
But there is, he maintains, “a pervasive tendency to error’ in 
ordinary ethical language whereby we are ‘habitually deceived’ 
into denominating as independent moral qualities what are, in 
fact, mere emotions ; much in the same way as we are apt to believe, 
prior to reflection, that in calling a landscape ‘strange’ we are 
describing an intrinsic objective property of the scene, whereas 
we are only recording the feeling it induces. 

It can be fairly said, I think, that Mr Robinson offers nothing 
in the way of direct proof of this theory of ethics: he is content 
to recommend it primarily on the grounds of economy and because 
he finds it free from certain allegedly unacceptable features 
(principally intuition) in the objectivist systems of Prof. Moore, 
Sir David Ross and Dr Ewing. ‘If this fact (i.e. emotive language 
and feelings of approval and disapproval) by itself will explain 
human behaviour and speech in matters of morals and valuation, 
it is unreasonable to hypothesize any further fact consisting in 
the appearance from time to time of the “‘non-natural’’ qualities, 
wrongness and badness and the rest.’ But, as Prof. Paton remarks, 
concluding some penetrating criticism of the emotive theory, 
‘economy can be bought at too great a price if it means the obscuring 
of fundamental differences’. In regard to the chief of those 
‘differences’, the‘central defect’ of the emotive theory, the same 
contributor points out, is ‘its failure to distinguish . . . between 
attitudes of will and mere emotion’. 

Though whole-heartedly repudiating the emotive theory as 
such, Prof. Paton does not conceal his sympathy with its protest 
against the extreme intellectualism and the extreme realism of 
modern ethical theory. This aspect of the etiology of the emotive 
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theory might indeed be interestingly and profitably pursued a 
long way. Would it not reveal inter alia the ‘central defect’ of all 
modern ethical theory—the lack of any conception of the will 
as an intellectual appetite? 

There is much in Prof. Barnes’s address symptomatic of that 
deficiency, as equally there is much indicative of the constricted 
theory of knowledge underlying contemporary ethics. To take 
up the latter point: surely the question, “But how can a statement 
both assert a fact and prescribe a norm?’ assumes the form of a 
dilemma for Prof. Barnes only because he is a moralist with a 
restricted epistemological perspective. Its being normative does 
not preclude an ethical statement from being factual also, and 
vice versa: factual in the sense (the legitimate sense) that it is a 
true assertion about the objective moral nature of “human acts’ 
as such; normative in that it ‘lays down the law’ about individual 
acts. But Prof. Barnes finds the doctrine of ‘objective ethical 
facts apprehended by an act of intellectual intuition . . . morally 
irrelevant’. It would ‘make no difference to the procedure of 
ethical controversy, since the fact[sj] could not be demonstrated 
except by drawing attention to the morally relevant features, and 
to convince another of [their] existence I should have to awaken 
his moral sensibility’. Which brings us back to the ‘central defect’ ; 
for would not the classical view of the will as intellectual appetite 
both enable Prof. Barnes to embrace the doctrine of the ‘epistemolo- 
gical objectivity’ of ethical statements (surely no light thing to 
cast aside) and secure for him the unique quality of moral (as 
distinguished from other) judgments? 

The symposium ‘Things and Persons’ might more informatively 
have been entitled ‘The Personalist contribution to Ethics’. An 
example, ‘clear to the point of a caricature’, of the approach to 
ethics which refuses to take personal existence seriously Prof. 
MacKinnon finds in utilitarianism, which ‘champions the ideal of 
an ethics not mysterious’—criticism strongly reminiscent of 
Newman’s protest against the substitution of utility for conscience. 
Prof. Hodges, though more concerned to point the merits than 
condemn the faults of utilitarianism, nevertheless agrees with 
MacKinnon that beneficence is not enough. The fundamental 
‘creative’ moral relationship is constituted not by the ‘token’ of 
goodwill (the conferring of benefits on another) but by goodwill 
itself, which is ‘a kind of being-for-another’. 

Mr Wisdom’s contribution is chiefly noteworthy for the clear 
way in which it brings out the ‘analogical’ dialectic of moral (as 
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indeed of all philosophical) thinking. For what is it that we are 
about in ethics but the bringing to maximum clarity by means 
of appropriate ‘analogies’ (and this inevitably means the playing 
off of one analogy against another) some unique object or relation 
encountered more or less obscurely in direct moral experience? 
PETER STUBBS. 


Barbara Celarent: A Description of Scholastic Dialectic by 
Thomas Gilby, o.p. Pp. xiii + 303 (Longmans) 18s. 


HERE are sO many commentaries upon and expositions of 
the traditional formal logic that yet another such needs special 
justification. Fr Thomas Gilby has aimed his book at the serious 
general reader, but it is hard to think that it will register a hit 
or that he is really the person Fr Gilby has in mind. The style is 
‘breezy’ and allusive, and the very abundance of high spirits, 
academic foolery, apposite quotations from the world’s classics, 
nautical terminology, and what not, may intimidate rather than 
encourage the general reader; this abundance certainly makes 
exceedingly difficult the task of extricating Fr Gilby’s argument 
from its wrappings. For whom, then, can the book be written? 
The present reviewer is unable to say. There are too many domestic 
allusions for the non-Catholic to find it very sympathetic reading. 
The educated Catholic who wishes to inform himself about logic 
will find plainer and simpler guides available. The student who 
already has some knowledge of logic and is interested in its problems 
will be disappointed, for no criticisms of the traditional logic later 
than John Stuart Mill are discussed; and the important modern 
discussions of, for example, the problems of induction do not 
trouble Fr Gilby’s confident pages. (The name Russell does not 
appear in the Index. Most members of the general public to whom 
the book is addressed may be expected at least to have read 
Russell’s The Problems of Philosophy and will therefore have in their 
minds questions Fr Gilby does not seriously try to answer.) 

It should be added that there is much in Fr Gilby’s book that 
many will find enjoyable. The author moves easily in the field of 
humane letters, and if there is at times a greater weight of literary 
allusion than a philosophic theme will bear without cracking, 
perhaps this suggests one use for the book: it will serve as a bedside 
book for the amateur of philosophy, and if he has served with the 
Royal Navy he will find its pages all the more enjoyable. 


J. M. CAMERON. 
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T. B. Strong, Bishop, Musician, Dean, Vice-Chancellor by Canon 
Harold Anson, Master of the Temple. Pp. x + 140 (S.P.C.K.) 
8s. 6d. 

I his Life of Bishop T. B. Strong, the Master of the Temple 


has given a very lifelike and lively portrait of an unusual and 

interesting personality. It was said of Strong by his contemporaries 
that he could always have earned his living as a comedian on the 
Halls. The tall, loosely-made man, with his shock of flaming hair, 
of which this could be said in his undergraduate days, was an 
unusual candidate for the Anglican episcopate. 

In those early days Strong was a friend of Gore and the other 
leaders of the Anglo-Catholic Liberals. He said of Lux Mundi, 
on its appearance, ‘There is life in the old dogma yet!’ But he was 
also influenced by Liddell and others of the Broad Church school. 
And his devotion to ecclesiastical life was always challenged by 
his deep love of music. 

Not a great scholar, but very ‘quick in the uptake’, with 
marvellous eyesight and an equally marvellous memory, Strong 
became first Censor of Christ Church and then Dean in rgo1r. 
In this office, which he retained until 1920, he did the great work 
of his life. He was excellent at dealing with young men, whom he 
always liked, and he devoted himself to do all he could for those 
under his care with results for which hundreds of men were 
grateful all their lives. That such a man was able to influence 
people in this way is at first surprising. For Strong was inhibited 
from any intimacy with others by an immense, fastidious shyness, 
and any manifestation of enthusiasm in religion would have filled 
him with unbearable pain. But he was, all the same, most genuinely 
sincere in his belief in the basic doctrines of Christianity and in 
his conviction that only by Christianity could the salvation of the 
world or of individuals be wrought. His whole attractive personality 
was possessed by his faith, and this enabled him to get across quite 
a lot to those whom he dealt with, and to become something of 
an apostle almost malgré lui. 

At the age of 59 Strong was appointed, in accordance, it would 
seem, with his own wishes, to the bishopric of Ripon. After 
five years he was moved back to Oxford, now as its Bishop. His 
biographer is quite frank in admitting that he was not a great 
success as a bishop. ‘His method, so admirable in a university, of 
arriving on the scene with absolute punctuality, getting through 
the business in hand with remarkable speed, and leaving for home 


as quickly > be, did not lend itself to satisfying the very 
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reasonable expectations of country clergy.’ Moreover, Strong was 
‘not at his best with women’ and so found his relations with the 
clergy’s wives a difficulty. Thus, whilst the Bishop suffered agonies 
from the efforts, of the village choirs and organists, the villagers 
were inclined to feel that they were not understood by him as 
they would wish. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, Strong’s eyesight and memory 
began to fail. On one occasion, owing to his forgetfulness, he himself 
and his two Suffragans all three arrived together in a small village 
for a confirmation. 

Three illustrations of Strong’s character are worth giving. All 
are taken from his life after he became a bishop. After a funeral 
he was asked by the local rector to say a word to the greatly 
afflicted mourners. All he could bring himself to do was to lift 
his college cap and say “Good Morning’. At heart an old-fashioned 
Tractarian, he hated ritual and when he went to the Cowley 
Fathers’ church he would never wear anything but the conventional 
episcopal robes, while ‘they prance about as they please’. Yet 
thé Warden of Radley testified that his addresses to the boys there 
“were generally admirable—quiet, effective and practical’. 

The last phase is tragic: the old Bishop spending his days at the 
Atheneum, nearly blind and almost bereft of memory. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX. 


The Catholic Reformation by Pierre Janelle. Pp. xvi + 397 (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee) $4.50. 

T is unlikely that Professor Janelle would himself subscribe 
[« the sweeping claims made for his book by the publishers. This 

is not the ‘first work on this subject ever published in English’, 
for an unsatisfactory volume was written a good many years ago 
by the late Dr Kidd. Nor is the thesis of this book new, for the 
attempt to analyse or describe the Catholic Reformation as distinct 
from the Counter-Reformation has been made by other writers, 
although little of their work has as yet filtered into the text books. 
It is, however, true that a great need exists for a general work on 
the subject in English, and it is therefore matter for regret that 
Professor Janelle has not filled this gap with a book of the quality 
which his earlier work had led us to expect. For all his good in- 
- tentions his treatment of a complex subject is not really satisfactory, 
possibly through too much reliance on the relevant volumes of 
Pastor. It is unfair perhaps to select one subject for comment, 
but the pages dealing with the ‘clearsightedness and a sense 
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(pp. 32-3) and the ‘soberness and seriousness’ (p. 40-1) of Leo 
X seem particularly unsatisfactory in a Catholic work. One would 
not gather that this Medici Pope proved utterly incapable of 
handling or appreciating that Lutheran revolt in which he chanced 
to play a central part. Yet there is much interesting information 
collected here which is not readily available in a single volume, 
and compared with the work of Dr Kidd referred to above it is 
readable—indeed, if the author has actually written this book in 
English (no indication is given that this is a translation) it is no 
mean achievement, apart from a few oddities of expression. 

The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are revealing, 
especially as they are intended to serve ‘mostly as an acknowledg- 
ment of the main sources’. The author explains that there is a 
predominance of French works not merely because his book was 
prepared in France but because ‘the literature bearing on this 
subject is more plentiful in France than anywhere else’. This 
statement—granted that Bremond and Emile Male stand alone— 
is not correct if it is meant to suggest that French scholars have 
done more work on it than others, and the author shows no signs 
of acquaintance with, for example, the writings of Fr Letustia, 
s.J. (Spain), Mgr Pio Paschini (Italy), Mgr Jedin (Germany), or 
Fr Hugo Rahner, s.j. (Austria). There are some references to 
original documents but none to the Concilium Tridentinum collection 
of the Gérresgesellschaft or to the Monumenta Historie Societatis 
Jesu, although the edition of the Exercises referred to on p. 138 is 
in fact in this series. In a book coming from the Bruce Publishing 
Company it is surprising to find no reference to an important 
publication by the same press: The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education 
by A. P. Farrell, s.j., which gives one of the best accounts of the 
Ratio Studiorum and the early development of Jesuit schools. Pére 
Pourrat’s well-known but general account of the leading spiritual 
writers in Spiritualité Chrétienne scarcely merits the term 
‘exhaustive’, although it might provide a starting point for further 
study. The list of English works cited is noteworthy for the omission 
of all reference to the works of Fr Brodrick, s.J., notably of his 
monumental works on St Peter Canisius and Bellarmine, or to 
H. O. Evennett’s Cardinal of Lorraine. Regarded either as main 
sources of the volume or as guides for further study some of these 
lists of books are definitely unsatisfactory. 

; DOM ADRIAN MOREY. 
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Vir Dei Benedictus: eine Festgabe zum 1400. Todestag des heili- 
gen Benedikt. Pp. 340 (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1947) D.p. 


HIs volume, edited by Abbot Molitor in commemoration 
of the fourteenth centenary of St Benedict’s death, contains 
fourteen papers on various subjects connected with St Benedict 
and his Rule, by twelve monks of different monasteries of the 
Beuronese Congregation. Abbot Molitor himself contributes, 
besides a somewhat diffuse but often moving homily on the text 
which gives its title to the collection, a study of some eighty 
pages upon the life of St Benedict, and upon the promulgation and 
propagation of the Rule: what light do the canon and civil law 
of the sixth century throw upon St Benedict’s own monastic 
profession, upon the foundation of the monasteries at Subiaco and 
the building of their oratories, upon the acquisition of Monte 
Cassino and the foundation of the monastery there, upon the 
composition and authority of the Rule? It must be confessed that 
the results of the enquiry, conducted with great learning, are 
largely negative. It is interesting to note that Abbot Molitor does 
net believe the Rule to have been written, at the request of the 
Pope, to provide a uniform code for all the monasteries of the West. 
There are two valuable papers upon the Divine Office and upon 
St Benedict as a man of prayer. The author of the first agrees with 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler in repudiating the propter chorum fundati 
as an adequate expression of the place of the Liturgy in Benedictine 
life. He also underlines the freedom St Benedict allows for the 
growth of the monk in contemplative prayer. 

One of the most interesting papers in the volume is a forty- 

_ page study of St Benedict’s vision, II, Dial. xxxv, by Dom Schaut. 
The language of St Gregory’s narrative is interpreted in the light 
of his mystical theology as a whole, and of the terminology in 
which he consistently expresses it. Dom Schaut concludes that, 
in spite of the impression St Gregory’s language makes upon readers 
familiar with the writings of the later mystics, there is no question 
here of an ecstasy, nor of a foretaste of the beatific vision. On 
the other hand, St Gregory clearly intends in ch. xxxv to reveal 
St Benedict as a great contemplative. Quite apart from its 
immediate theme, this study deserves to be read for the picture 
it gives of St Gregory’s mystical theology. 

Dom Buddenborg’s analysis of the plan and structure of the 
Rule contains some very valuable reflexions, but the elaborate 
diagram provided on a folder is only made possible by some rather 
ruthless interpretation. For instance, ch. 11 is included in a group 
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of chapters dealing with work, on the ground that its theme is 
the exclusion of manual work from the Oratory! 

The veteran Dom Rothenhaiisler contributes a somewhat dense 
but valuable study of the teaching of Cassian and of St Benedict 
on the cenobitical life. It is refreshing to see the place occupied 
by our Lord and by the teaching of St Paul in Cassian’s doctrine 
so well brought out. 

Several other papers deserve notice, in particular that in which 
Dom Frank compares ch. Lvm with the corresponding chapters 
of the Regula Magistri, concluding that the latter must be explained 
by the Master’s misinterpretation of St Benedict’s text. Dom 
Eizenhéfer gives some interesting parallel texts from St Cyprian, 
one of which leads him to maintain, with Abbot Butler in his 
and edition, the reading amore Deum timeant in ch. Lxxm. 

Some of the papers may be found to suffer from a tendency to 
squeeze from the evidence all the information, and rather more 
than the information, which it contains. But all alike breathe a 
spirit of deep pietas towards St Benedict and his Rule, and a deep 
desire to come into contact with his thought by the most objective 
methods. The constant use made of II Dial. is also noteworthy. 

DOM AELRED SILLEM. 


Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas by the Rev. F. L. 
Shirley, M.A., PH.D., F.S.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury 
and Headmaster of King’s School. Pp. vi + 274 (S.P.C.K. 1949) 
14s. 6d. 

OOKER has been at a premium in recent times. Though 
Hoesen ignored by classical German authorities such as 

Gierke and Troeltsch, his stature and significance as a 
political philosopher have won universal recognition during the 
last twenty years. Parts of his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity are now a 
prescribed text in the History of Political Thought paper in the 
Cambridge Historical Tripos; Professor d’Entréves has not only 
honoured him with a comprehensive monograph but more recently 
has brilliantly exposed his role as a transmitter of medizval ideas; 
even in Germany a volume of the Historische Studien series was 
devoted to him by Dr Michelis. Finally, Professor Sisson has 
completely revolutionized the traditional beliefs, derived from 
Walton, in regard to Hooker’s marriage and the part that family 
connections played in the composition and publication of his 


great work, by bringing to light whole new sources of unimpeachable 
information. 
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Canon Shirley’s book is a painstaking and valuable addition to 
Hooker literature, though it cannot be said to be marked by either 
the penetration of Professor d’Entréves’s brilliant studies or the 
literary elegance with which Professor Sisson revealed his fascina- 
ting discoveries. Its main purpose is to set out systematically the 
points of Hooker’s teaching and to place them side by side with 
those of his principal continental contemporaries—Bodin, the 
Huguenot pamphleteers, the Jesuit political philosophers—thus 
producing a juxtaposition of English and continental sixteenth 
century political thought which is all too seldom attempted. 
Thirty pages sketching the history of the Reformation in England, 
followed by a biographical chapter in which Professor Sisson’s 
findings are fully accepted, lead up to the main exposition. The 
method adopted for this has certain advantages and enables a number 
of valuable incidental comparisons and observations to be made, 
but it also involves considerable repetition of subject matter and 
even the most devoted reader will probably wilt a little at the 
series of relentless expositions of the same problems as treated 
bye author after author, which form the subject matter of the 
central chapters. It seems to the present reviewer that Canon 
Shirley tends throughout to over-emphasize the significance of 
the contractual element in Hooker’s political thought, especially 
in his useful chapter about Hooker’s influence on later English 
thinkers—and this despite the caveats expressed on this question 
by Professor d’Entréves. But if Canon Shirley may be thought to 
err a little here, he is far from erring alone. Moreover, the ‘facing- 
both-ways’ character of Hooker’s thought, which gives it so much 
interest and significance, is satisfactorily brought out as well as 
its complete adaptation to English conditions and English mentality. 
On the question of the genuineness of the seventh book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, the author’s necessarily inconclusive discussion 
seems to say about all that can be said. What principally emerges 
is the shiftiness of Bishop Gauden who first published this book in 
1662, but it is certainly not easy to recognize the true Hooker in 
many of the ‘difficult’ passages set out by Canon Shirley. 

In his concluding chapter—somewhat misleadingly entitled ‘The 
Final Assessment’—Canon Shirley attempts the difficult, not to 
say dangerous, task of trying to view certain present-day Anglican 
problems as Hooker himself might have viewed them, that is to 

‘say, from the standpoint of Hooker’s fundamental premises. He 
confesses that his study of the great Elizabethan divine (who perhaps 
might not inaccurately be regarded as having ‘invented’ Anglicanism 
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out of the Elizabethan Religious Settlement) has converted him 
personally from one school of churchmanship to another. Thus 
he now firmly rejects the idea of Disestablishment, which he formerly . 
advocated as a High Churchman, and having come to believe that 
episcopacy is only of the ‘bene esse’ of the Church he pleads 
warmly for union with Nonconformists and Continenta] Protestants. 
There is, of course, much to be said for the thesis that a too absolute 
separation of Church and State only tends to drive the State into 
secularism, and it has always seemed to the present reviewer a 
mistake to suppose that the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England would be to the ultimate advantage of Christianity in 
England. But in endeavouring to adapt Hooker’s postulate that 
‘the whole body doth believe’ to twentieth-century conditions 
there. would seem a certain tendency in Canon Shirley’s argument 
for rhetoric to step in when facts are inconvenient, as in the 
statement on p. 247: ‘At all events, until the State rejects 
Christianity the Church of England is still the soul of England’s 
people, Hooker would with propriety conclude’. It is not perhaps 
quite as easy as that to decide how Hooker’s principle of historical 
relativity would have been applied to present-day conditions. 
Moreover, to maintain, as Canon Shirley would appear to do, that 
the Church should act as a Societas Perfecta only when she has to 
defend herself against the State, is surely a position bristling with 
all sorts of difficulties. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place here to call attention 
to one or two instances in which Canon Shirley does not seem too 
happy in his references to Catholicism. In summarizing, on p: 
10, the ‘Romanist’ arguments for the complete newness of the 
Elizabethan Church, he omits the crucial fact of the deprivation 
by the State of the Marian Bishops for their refusal to accept the 
new statutary conditions, though the reference to Parker’s con- 
secration and ‘the new line’ may be held to imply this. On p. 239 
one is frankly astonished at the statement that it is ‘in those countries 
most historically connected with the Empire of the Papacy that 
the cruellest despotisms of this century have flourished’. Does 
Canon Shirley really ask us to believe that the cruelties associated 
with the Fascist regime in Italy or with the government of General 
Franco in Spain are of a greater order of magnitude or malignity 
than those perpetrated by German Nazism or Russian Communism? 

OUTRAM EVENNETT. 
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St Dominic in Early Tuscan Painting. Pp. 95 and XL plates. St 
Catherine in Tuscan Painting. Pp. 133 and XXXIX plates. By George 
Kaftal (Blackfriars, Oxford) 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 


r HERE can be few people who, in their wanderings in this 
[ees and abroad, have not come across figures of saints 
and representations of Christian and secular themes without 
feeling the need of a guiding hand to open up for them the wealth 
of medieval imagery. With few exceptions, such as Mrs Jameson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art, iconographical studies have in the past 
been directed to scholars rather than to members of the general 
public, and the ‘popular’ books on saints are generally too superficial 
to answer any but the most elementary questions. Moreover, the 
conviction is growing nowadays that no interpretation of a work 
of art can be complete without the understanding of the subject- 
matter; and while the exponents of the J’art pour I’art theory are 
by no means extinct, they are becoming a negligible minority. 
Today it is true to say that all serious studies on artistic problems 
try to find a balance between the interpretation of content and 
form. 

It has always been a mystery to me why no publisher has ever 
thought of producing an illustrated edition of the Legenda Aurea. 
Written about the middle of the thirteenth century, this enchanting 
work became widely popular in the shortest possible time and, 
through innumerable editions of the Latin text and translations 
into the vulgar tongue, made its influence felt across Europe. 
It is no exaggeration to say that late medieval and Renaissance 
artists have, more often than not, followed the descriptions of the 
legends by Jacobus de Voragine ad literam, so that it is always 
advisable, in order to come to the true understanding of a scene 
as well as of the intentions of the artists, to study it with the Golden 
Legend by one’s side. 

The Lives and Miracles of two great Saints, Saint Dominic and 
St Catherine of Siena, are now available in illustrated editions. 
The publishers, Blackfriars in Oxford, are to be congratulated in 
their new venture, and in having Dr George Kaftal to edit them. 
These inexpensive little volumes are modestly described by the 
publishers as the ‘by-products’ of Dr Kaftal’s specialized knowledge 
of later mediaeval Tuscan painting. In fact they are among the most 
welcome things which the great tide of ‘popular’ art-books has 
brought along since the war. 

The introductions give the salient biographical notes in scholarly 

form and discuss the main iconographical questions. Then follow 
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the illustrations of the images of the Saints and of the scenes from 
their legends, both in the approximate order of execution. For 
the latter, Dr Kaftal has, in both cases, chosen the most authoritative 
sources: the Life of St Dominic written by Theodoric of Apolda 
(about 1290), and an early seventeenth century English version 
of Dr Caterinus Senensis’s Life of the Blessed Virgin S. Catharine of 
Sienna, which was compiled in the sixteenth century after the 
contemporary account of the Saint’s life. The illustrations are 
excellent, and the excerpts from the texts which accompany each 
plate are followed by concise technical notes on the paintings. 
In these the student will find all the information he requires. Dr 
Kaftal has selected his illustrations with scholarly and loving care. 
Two further volumes of this series, on St Thomas Aquinas and 
St Peter Martyr, are in preparation. One can only express the hope 
that other religious Orders may be induced to follow the lead 
given by the Dominicans. H. D. GRONAU. 


La République Communiste Chrétienne des Guaranis, 1610-1768 
by C. Lugon. Pp. 293 (Paris: Les Editions Ouvrieres) 550 frs. 


the author himself, that this is a book with a mission, to propagate 

communism. But it is worth reading because the history of the 
Guaranian Republic is interesting and instructive. It appears that 
the sources are difficult to interpret, and the work of the Jesuits 
in South America has often been misrepresented. M. Lugon is 
strongly on the side of the Jesuits. His account seems a little 
idealistic but I think, though I am not in a position to pass judgment, 
that as a piece of historical writing it carries conviction. The 
Guaranis lived in circumstances subjectively and objectively very 
different from our own, and the Jesuits formed them into a 
flourishing Republic, one that was Christian and at the same time 
communist. And the lesson that we are expected to draw is that 
communism is natural to human society. 

The communism in question is not a philosophy but a form of 
economic organization. It is the communal ownership of production 
and the organization of labour for the common benefit. Such 
communism must not be confused with Marxism. It is this failure 
to distinguish that leads people to suppose that communism is 
the sort of thing that could be described from any point of view 
as basic to society. But if we look at Marxism, for instance, we 
see that its communism is really accidental. It is communist because 
it happened to be the study of capitalist society to which Marx 


[: is made quite clear, in the preface by M. Desroches and by 
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applied his dialectical materialism, as was shown by P. Ducattillon, 
0.p., several years ago. And in its practice, which is quite logiral, 
it is clear that Marxism itself does not consider its communism 
as essential. M, Lugon, of course, is not concerned with Marxism, 
but he obviously looks at it from the point of view that it is its 
dialectical materialism which is unessential, not its communism. 
And this attitude shows a failure to consider things in their due 
order. So his history of the Guaranis, in itself, is praiseworthy, 
but it is special pleading to use it in support of communism. The 
communism of the Guaranis is interesting but not fundamental. 
It suited them admirably and their religious life thrived on it, 
but a similar thing happens in monasteries. Monastic communism 
has an obviously voluntary character, and in this respect M. Lugon 
shows that the communism of the Guaranis was essentially the 
same. Yet at the same time he is anxious to show that the Guaranis 
formed a State, and not a community within the State, because 
he wishes to give communism a universal application. But it is 
impossible, from the nature of the thing, that a communism 
to-extensive with society should retain a fully voluntary character. 
If communism is to be a Christian thing it must be free. God, 
as our End, necessitates freedom in our nature. Any restriction of 
our essential freedom is an obstacle on our road to God, because 
it is a frustration of our humanity. I do not see how any system 
other than that of private ownership could guarantee our personal 
independence. Certainly communism could not. An independent 
man is free to become a communist, but a communist is the 
community’s slave. DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 
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BEAUCHESNE (Paris): 
Blanc de Saint Bonnet (M. de la Bigne de Villeneuve) n.p. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 
On Englishing the Bible (Mgr R. A. Knox) 6s. 
The Nine First Fridays (Fr J. O'Connell) ss. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY: 
The. London Oratory 7s. 6d. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
Religious Trends in English Poetry—Vol. II], 1780-1830 (H. N. 
Fairchild) 355. 


CONSTABLE: 
Pax Britannica (Voigt) 25s. 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): 
Karl Barth (J. Hamer, 0.P.) n.p. 


EDITIONS DU CERF (Paris): 

La Sainte Bible: L’Ecclésiaste (tr. and ed. R. Pautrel, s.j.) 65 frs; 
Les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens (tr. and ed. E. Osty, 
p.s.8.) 200 frs; Ezéchiel (tr. and ed. P. Auvray, CONG.OR.) 
ae Eis, 

Léon le Grand—Sermons. Vol. I (tr., with Latin text, R. Dolle, 
0.8.B.; intro. and ed. J. Leclercq, 0.8.3.) 450 frs. 

La Philosophie Bantoue (P. Tempels; tr. A. Rubbens) 400 frs. 


EDITIONS DE FLORE (Paris): 
Foi en Jésus-Christ et Monde d’aujourdhui (Semaine des Intellectuels 
Catholiques, 1949) n.p. 


HERDER (Freiburg): 
Novum Testamentum (graece et latine) Pars Prima (ed. H. F. Vogels) 
D.M.9. 
Grundsdtzliches und Geschichtliches zur Theologie der Seelsorge ; 
Dienst am Glauben (F. X. Arnold) p.M.5.80 and D.M.4. 
Geschichte aus dem Glauben (E. Laslowski) D.M.3.80. 
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HERDER (Vienna): 
Theresia von Avila (H. Waach) D.M.13.20. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER: 
Elected Silence (The Autobiography of Thomas Merton: intro. 
E. Waugh) rss. 


KOSEL’ (Munich): 

Musse und Kult n.p.; Was Heisst Philosophieren? D.M.4; Wahrheit 
der Dinge: Eine Untersuchung zur Anthropologie des Hochmittelalters 
D.M.4.80; Kleiners Lesebuch: Von des Tugenden des Menschlichen 
Herzens D.M.2.80 (J. Pieper). 


L’EDITION UNIVERSELLE (Brussels): 
Morale et Corps Mystique—3rd (enlarged) ed. 2 Vols. (E. Mersch, 
Siojiai2o and 76 irs. 
Histoire de la Théologie au XIXe siécle—Vol. I, 1800-31 (E. 
Hocedez, s.j.) 110. frs. 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The Tree of Battles of Honoré Bonet (intro. and tr. G. W. Coopland) 


30s. 


LONGMANS: 
Four Years of Struggle of the Church in Hungary—Facts and Evidence 
published by order of Cardinal Mindszenty (intro. C. Hollis; 
tr. W. C. Breitenfeld) 5s. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The Origins and History of Religion (J. Murphy) 255. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The Poems of Coventry Patmore (intro. and ed. F. Page) 8s. 6d. 
Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi—The Minor Epistles 215. 


S.C.M. PRESS: 
Poetry and Personal Responsibility (G. Every) 2s. 6d. 
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Témoignages xxii (L’Homme Devant la Grace) begins with an 
article of over forty pages, ‘Nature et Grace’, by Dom Thomas 
Dessance. ‘Neither separation nor confusion’—the familiar theme 
is discussed with much freshness and vigour in the light of many 
recent publications. Perhaps. when Dom Thomas tells us that 
‘La vie céleste ne sera pas une priére, elle sera une religion’ and: 
protests against ‘une vision choriste des realités spirituelles’, it 
would have been wise for him to explain more fully his positive 
conception of the contemplative life. 

* * * 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique for June contains an article by the 
Abbé E. Boudes on the solidarity of the human race with Christ 
in reference to the limbo puerorum. ‘The Church has never presented 
this notion of limbo as a truth of faith or even as a theological 
conclusion’ (p. 591). Thus there is room for speculation about 


the means by which the unbaptized infant may attain to the Vision 
of God. 
rs * * 

La Maison Dieu 18 (‘Le repas, le pain et le vin’) contains, among 
other good things, a review of Dom Gregory Dix’s The Shape of 
the Liturgy by P. Bouyer, who is refreshingly outspoken about the 
‘désatfection de la chrétienté médiévale et moderne a l’égard de 
la piété de l’Eglise’, but illustrates what must seem to English 
Catholics a possibly misleading unwillingness to face the con- 
troversial aspects of Anglican scholarship. 

* * * 


Fr Edward Quinn writes: A recent visit to the American Zone of 
Germany did not give me all the opportunities I would have liked 
to discover something of the present state of theological studies. 
I was, however, fortunate enough to meet Professor Romano 
Guardini after one of his lectures on Pascal—to a very crowded 
audience, as always—at the university of Munich. He agreed that 
there was nothing in Germany corresponding to the ‘new theology’ 
in France, but ‘The French are like a child in the house: they can. 
say things without being reproved that no German would dare to 
say; or, rather, the German is inclined to be either very submissive 
or in open revolt’. Nevertheless German theologians are doing 
good work in the field of biblical theology: ‘They are going back 


to the sources, and this time they are using them properly as 
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sources—drinking deeply and not merely sipping’. When I asked 
what centres were particularly associated with this tendency, he 
answered with characteristic liberality: ‘The Protestants have 
several outstanding exponents’. As we walked towards his home 
we noticed the popular edition of Grahame Greene’s The Power 
and the Glory (costing one mark only, in the form of a newspaper). 
I asked how it came about this book, excellent as we had thought 
it for the discerning reader, could have aroused so great an interest 
in Germany. ‘Because it portrays a new type of sanctity. Here is a 
man who so obviously suffered from the human weaknesses and 
yet he was a saint. The people are tired of the syllogism: All those 
who possess qualities, a, b, c are saints; this person possesses 
qualities a, b, c; therefore this person is a saint. We have to revise 
our notions of holiness.’ 


The German Jesuits have revived the theological and philosophical 
quarterly Scholastik, published by Herder at Freiburg im Breisgau. 
In the first issue of the new series, Fr J. B. Lotz, Professor of 
_ Philosophy at Pullach, pleads for a more positive approach to 
Nietzsche: there is in his work the beginning of an ontology, 
although in the end he has to be reckoned among the followers 
of Heraclitus and as opposed to a true philosophy of being. The 
numerous reviews are exhaustive and highly critical. 


Among recent books published by Benziger (Einsiedeln) the 
slender volume, Der neue Mensch (8.80 frs) by Josef Dillersberger, 
is outstanding. The author interprets the beatitudes in relation 
to the four cardinal virtues with a deep appreciation of the meaning 
of Sacred Scripture but also with an eye on the needs of con- 
temporary man. Among books published by Herder (Freiburg), 
Christliches Gebetsleben (D.M. 12.50) by Franz Moschner describes 
the forms and conditions of prayer, but does not hesitate to recall 
the elementary principles too often taken for granted by other 
‘experts’; Pfarrgemeinde und Pfarrgottesdienst (D.M.5.60) edited by 
Alfons Kirchgissner, is a symposium on the different aspects of 
parish life. Finally, there has appeared the first volume of a series 
of reflexions on the Bible by Dr Joseph Eberle, Die Bibel im Lichte 
der Weltliteratur und Weltgeschichte. Dr Eberle continued to publish 
the weekly Die schénere Zukunft after the Nazis entered Vienna, 
naturally under severe limitations; in the end, however, it was 
forbidden and he was himself put in prison. These reflexions on 
the Old Testament are the fruit of his meditations there. The 
New Testament commentary is expected shortly. 
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‘ST PRISCILLA HER CHURCHYARD’ 
D.R.W. writes: 

This is a reprint of what is probably the earliest English printed 
account of a rediscovered Roman catacomb; it is taken from a book 
of which three copies are now known, but which is not mentioned 
by the editors of the Bibliographical Society’s Short Title Catalogue. 

The Exercise of a Christian Life. Written in Italian by the Reverend 
Father Gaspar Loarte, D. of Diuinitie, of the Societie of Jesus. And newly 
translated into English by I.S. is without place or date, but the date 
(1579) is fairly certain, for the dedication is dated 20 June 1579, 
the author of the matter printed below writes of ‘July last past 
in the year 1578’ and The Exercise is said by Fr Robert Persons, 
s.J., in 1582 to have been printed ‘about three years past’. This 
edition is the first, but there are four others listed in the S.T.C., 
no one of which prints this account. 

The discovery is mentioned in de Rossi’s Roma Sotterranea 1, 
p. 12, and in Lanciani’s Pagan and Christian Rome, pp. 315 and 328. 
I.S. stands for James Sancer, the alias of Stephen Brinkley. Spelling, 
punctuation and the use of capitals have been modernized. 

** * * 


A most strange and excellent monument, proving apparently [i.e. 
clearly, evidently] the reverend antiquity of our Catholic religion, 
found at Rome in July last past [Vere 31 May] in the year of our Lord 
1578, and is of all wise men believed to be the blessed virgin Priscilla 
her churchyard. 

Without the gate called Salarie about two miles distant from the 
city of Rome it happened that, in digging in the vineyard of a certain 
Spaniard for a black sand to build withal, which they there call 
Puteolana, there was, as God would have it, discovered by digging 
somewhat deep a hollow way under earth, to the great admiration 
of all men, wherein divers monuments and signs of Christian religion 
being espied, cardinals, prelates, religious persons and all of all 
sorts, as well antiquaries as other, began to repair thither; all 
affirming with one voice that it was the blessed virgin S. Priscilla 
her churchyard which had thus remained unknown even from the 
time of the invasion of the Goths; and wherein this most holy 
woman (as Lady and owner of that ground) with other godly men 
had (before the Christian faith was publicly received in those parts) 
buried the bodies of Saints, Martyrs especially, and other faithful 
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Christians ; and wherein such Christians as were most of all suspected 
and hated of the Ethnics [i.e. Pagans] were wont to lie hidden and 
secret from their enemies. 

In this churchyard there is one principal and chief way of breadth 
and height sufficient, in the walls whereof are on either side 
sepulchres cut out one above another like to coffins and little 
chests, in the fronts whereof were stones that had inscriptions 
graven in them both in the Latin and Greek tongues. Howbeit 
the most part of these stones are either taken away, hewed out or 
broken, as of the bones there are likewise very many missing. 
Yet for all that are there some forthcoming and extant, and of 
tombs there are already found about two thousand. 

Out of this main way there are so many lower and straiter 
[i.e. narrower] ways, so many windings derived, that it seemeth 
an under-earth city of dead men and is, by reason of the turnings 
and crooked ways, very intricate, even like a labyrinth, the circuit 
whereof is supposed to be a mile; so that none dare rashly hazard 
themselves to search out the place with out many clews of cord 
JOxf. Pocket Dictionary gives s.y. Clew: ball of thread . . . unwound 
in labyrinth as guide for retracing way (archaic)], torches and means 
to strike fire with if the lights they carry in with them might 
haply be put out. 

There is an inner room, a chapel, with a little altar found where 
the picture of the Crucifix is to be seen painted with the image 
of two Saints on the one side and of a matron on the other side, the 
which is supposed to be the image of St Priscilla. There is also a 
shepherd carrying a sheep on his shoulders to be seen painted in 
divers places of this churchyard and many times withal St Ignatius 
amidst two lions, the sacrifice of Abraham in like manner, and a 
woman holding a sponge in her hand which is deemed to be the 
picture of St Praxedes whose body as also that of her sister Potentiana 
were there interred as sacred stories testify. There are also the 
signs of other images to be seen which cannot be known what 
they represent through their great oldness. And the place is, by 
reason of the antiquity, reverence and sanctity, so dreadful and 
of so great a majesty, as all, that enter therein and weigh the matter 
advisedly, are appalled with a fear and forced to let fall tears. 
By this most worthy monument we may easily gather how great 
the persecutions and miseries, as also the piety of those godly 
persons, were in the primitive church. 

Here may every man see, to the singular confirmation of our 
undoubted and Catholic religion and of the Catholic rites and 
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observances, the religion, care and diligence which those good 
friends of God used in the burying of the dead. Here may we 
witness apparently with our eyes how, when those holy and devout 
friends of God could not in the Ethnics’ and idolaters’ days paint 
and reverence pictures in open place and public show, yet did 
they paint and reverence them in caves and secret corners. But 
now (O intolerable blindness of our days) there want not amongst 
Christians themselves which. dare with rash attempt presume to 
deface and throw them out of holy Temples. Howbeit, touching 
this churchyard, it is now closed up with gates, neither may each 
one at their pleasure enter therein; the lords also of the vineyard 
and others are commanded upon certain penalties to deliver the 
bones and stones that are taken thence to the most Reverend 
Vicar of the city. In the meantime there is consideration had 
whether a church is to be erected there or no. 


